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“THE EARLY BIRD GETS WISE” 

















You'D BETTER HURRY : 
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SHAVE WITHOUT LATHER! Use Barbasol for the quickest, ween 
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cleanest, most comfortable shave you’ve ever had. Do away with all the 
old fuss and muss, the harsh, biting alkalis that torture a tender skin. Bu 


Barbasol holds the whiskers erect so the razor can slice ’em off clean and er 


it tod 
under 
: ‘ " hand 
tects it from sun- and wind-burn, keeps the face soft and smooth. Get a ; fore ¢ 


appoi: 


quick, without a pull or a scrape. Leaves the natural oil in the skin, pro- 


tube today. Use it this way: !- Wash your face and leave it wet. 2- 
Smooth on Barbasol (no vigorous rubbing needed). *- Wet 
your razor and SHAVE! That’s all—and what a shave! Gen- 
erous tubes at all druggists’, 35¢ and 65¢, or large jar, 75¢. 


The Old Singin’ Mas- The Barbasol Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ter and his singers— F 


mellow old hymns Barbasol recommends TEFRA TOOTHPASTE 


and ballads the way 





; , In every 30¢ tube there is a free Tefra toothbrush refill, to fit a life- 
you like them. Tune ‘ 


im every Sunday time Tefra refillable toothbrush handle. For full information, tune 

night at 10:15, East- in Barbasol radio programs listed. Singin’ Sam, the Barbaso! 
ern Standard Time, Man, in songs youcan’t for- 
on the N.B.C.(WJZ) 7 ect. Every Monday, Wed- 
Blue Network, coast . —_ nesday and Fridayevening. 


Ray Perkins, Barba- 
soloist with Peter 


to coast. at 8:15, Eastern Standard 
Time, over an extensive 
Columbia (WABC) Broad- 


casting hook-up. 


Van Steeden’s Bar- 
basolians, WEAF — 
N.B.C.Red Network, F 
Tuesdays and Thurs- < ~ ery £3 Enciri 
days, 7:30 P. M. A = . - Try $67 
Eastera Standard ~~ Ss em a 

. - your le pe 
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One Volume Editions 

of the Collected Works of 

the World’s Greatest Authors in a 
New Style of Matchless Beauty 


At the Amazing Price of $1.98 


A LIBRARY IN EVERY VOLUME—BOUND IN GENUINE 
ALLIGATOR GRAIN LEATHER—TOOLED AND EM- 
BELLISHED WITH 232 KT. GOLD LEAF—BY HAND. 





LMOST over night these new style 
“One Volume Editions” have be- 
come the sensation of the book 
world. You will see them prom- 

inently displayed and advertised by the 
leading department stores from coast to 
coast. You can find them occupying a 
place of honor in high-class bookstores. If 
you had to pay $5 apiece, the rich leather 
and gold format plus the wealth of con- 
tents in these books (every volume is a 


| Choose from 





this list of 
/ IMMORTAL 
| WORKS 


library in itself) would make them a won- 1. De Maupassant * 
derful bargain. At the incredibly low price amy BN 
of $1.98 they are books you cannot afford 2. Robert Louis 


to be without—lifetime treasures. 


Check the list of titles. It reads like a roll call of 
literature’s immortals. Every volume includes the 
contents of many regular books—each volume is 


38 novels 
94 poems, 


° a ale 
the collected works of one of the world’s greatest ee Magy | 
writers. And the price is less than you would pay : , 
for an ordinary novel. 4. Voltaire 

25 novels, 

504 pages 


SEND NO MONEY 
But Order At Once—Do Not Delay! 


Examine these books at our expense. Check the 
volumes you want in the coupon below and return 
it today. Our supply of books is melting away 








3. Alexandre Dumas 


plays, etc., 


5. Rudyard Kipling 
130 novels and stories, 
45 poems, 1004 pages 


. Edgar Allan Poe 


and stories, 
990 pages 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
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World’s Great 
Adventure Stories 
106 complete stories, 
676 pages 


Great Romances 
of the World 
102 complete 

ries, 724 pages 


Henrik Ibsen 


ll plays, 679 pages 


sto- 


. Tolstoi 


32 novels and stories, 
728 pages 


Shakespeare 
37 plays, 160 poems, 
1312 pages 


Oscar Wilde 

77 poems, 1 complete 
novel, 14 plays, tales 
and dialogues, 620 
pages 


Chekhov 
9 plays, 45 tales, 3 
novels, 678 pages 


Balzac 
novelettes and 
stories, 1005 pages 


on 
29 


Droll Stories 
30 tales, 553 pages 


Emerson 
Poems, essays, 
568 pages 


Rider Haggard 


5 névels, 728 pages 


Hawthorne 
2 novels, 51 tales, 713 
pages 


ete., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











under an unprecedented demand. The painstaking 68 stories, 44 poems, 
hand work on every volume will mean months be- 760 pages 
fore another edition can be ready. Don’t risk dis- ein 
appointment. Order now. 7. Boccaccio’s 
Decameron 
100 tales, 528 pages 
8. Victor Hugo | 
40 novels and stories, 
Gas. ©. 5. Par. OP. 36 poems, 1004 pages 
WALTER J. BLACK. Inc. 9. Conan Doyle 
iMa dison Avenue 25 novels and stories, 
MEW YORK CITE. KX 1020 pages 
BEB SB SB BBB RB BeBe @ @ 10. Gustave 
Flaubert 
WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (Dept. L11) a t nevels, 
171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
11. 
Please send me for FREE EXAMINATION the volumes ™ '!- Alphonse 
I have checked below of your new one-volume editions of a 42 novels, 637 
the world’s great classics; printed in large, clear type; pages 
bound by hand in genuine limp leather; stamped in 23%4- w 
carat gold. I will either return the books at your expense or 12. World’s 
send you $1.98 for each volume plus a few cents postage as fe Great Detec- 
payment in full within one week. tive Stories 
7 101 complete 
Name stories, 842 
Pages 
AE: FE ET ET OR Re bd 
City State ee . 
Encircle the numbers of the volumes you want: 1 2 3 4 7 
56789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 @ 


A Library in Every Volume 
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EDITIONS 
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s 
ALLIGATOR GRAIN 
GENUINE LIMP 
LEATHER 


(in place of plain sheepskin) 
* 
234% CARAT GOLD 
STAMPING ON BACK 
AND SIDES 


(in place of 14 kt.) 
” 


FULL GOLD EDGED 
PAGES 
(in place of plain white) 
* 


ROUNDED CORNERS 


(in place of square cut) 
at the amazingly low price of 



































St. Thomas (Virgin Islands) 
Fort de France, St. Pierre (Martinique) 
Port-of-Spain (Trinidad) 
La Guayra, Puerto Cabello (Venezuela) 
Willemstad (Curacao) 
Colon (Canal Zone) Havana (Cuba) 


_ Christmas-time, people are 
getting restless. They're look- 
ing southward, to the blue Caribbean, 
where the sun shines golden in midwinter. 

The little French shops of Marti- 
nique are fascinating. . . . St. Thomas, Trin- 
idad, La Guayra, and Curacao are full of 
buccaneering memories ... at Colon: the 
canal, Old Panama, the Miramar Club... 
and fair Havana always delights visitors. 

A West Indies Cruise is an ideal 
break in dreary Winter .. 
ful, new Lafayette will sail there twice this 
season. A Christmas Cruise leaves New 
York December 16th for 19 days. The sec- 
ond leaves on February 25th. 


. and the beauti- 


The Lafayette is famous for her 
delicious cuisine and for the beauty of her 
comfortable 
and economical midwinter home. 


salons. She will be a most 


See your own travel agent. He will 
gladly help arrange this cruise for you. .. . 
French Line, 19 State St.. New York City. 


2 WEST INDIES CRUISES 
DEC. 16 AND FEB. 25...19 DAYS 


$217.50 UP e M.S. LAFAYETTE 


Srench Line 


NORTH ATLANTIC SAILINGS: PARIS, Nov. 11, 





Dec.9 * CHAMPLAIN, Nov. 5 and 26, Dec. 23 * DE 


GRASSE, Nov. 3, Dec.6 * ROCHAMBEAU, Nov. 26 
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LIFE IN THE RAW 


eg th AM fy 


You'd have to be a real inebra 
Not to take a zebra for a zebra. 





TO VISITORS 
OF MONTREAL 


y 
Uy 


Me 


Uff 
2 





This valuable Guide Book 


Here are some of its features: 
daily program of events. . . his- 
torical sketches. . . digest of 
liquor laws. . . shopping guide 
... where to dine and dance. 
Write us today for your free copy ! 


Here’s good news! Our rates fit 
your 1932 budget. Charles Dorn- 
berger and his Broadcasting Or- 
chestra play for the Mount Royal 
Dinner and Supper Dances. 
Monsieur Charles, our Maitre 
d’hotel, is at your service. Today 
the American Dollar buys far 
more hotel accommodations in 
Canada. May we look forward 
to seeing you soon? 

$3 up 


$6 up 
$10 up 


250 Single Rooms with Bath . 
250 Double Rooms with Bath 
100 Suites .« .« « « -» 


Mount 
Royal 
Hotel 


J. ALDERIC RAYMOND, President 
VERNON G. CARDY, Managing Director 
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VERY OFTEN it is not actual neg- 
lect that permits teeth to decay. 
It is the use of an ineffective 
dentifrice. 

Science has now shown that 
merely cleaning the teeth is not 
enough. A complete program of 
oral hygiene at home must in- 
clude a definite means of check- 
ing decay. 

Squibb Dental Cream not only 
cleans teeth beautifully, but 
helps to combat the germ acids 
that cause decay. This is due to 
the Squibb scientifically balanced 
formula, with its effective ant- 
acid ingredient. 

Decaying teeth are a menace 
to more than your appearance. 
They may undermine the health 
and vitality of your whole body. 
Prevent decay now, before it is 
too far advanced. Don’t be satis- 
fied with just any dentifrice. Use 
Squibb Dental Cream twice each 
day, and give your teeth scien- 
tific protection. 


a new C 
size at 


to meet a growing demand 


—in addition to the 


generous over-size tube 


at 40¢ 


Copyright 1932 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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The Accident Alibi 











Are there unsuspected 
or unheeded dangers 
in your home? 


Brooms, pails, boxes, toys or other objects 
placed wheresomeone might tripover them? 
Unlighted stairways? 

Rickety steps, loose banisters or hand-rails? 


Unsecured rugs, slippery or highly polished 
floors? 


Wabbly ladders? 


Leaky connections in gas heater, range, 
furnace or lighting fixture? 


Defective electric wiring or appliances? 
Matches within reach of children? 
Unlabeled poisons? 


FREDERICK H, ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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/T was an accident” is a poor alibi 
‘for injuries which could have been 
prevented. 


Ask yourself what caused the latest injury 
to one of your own family or to a friend. 
Was it a true accident which could not 
have been prevented or was it the result 
of carelessness? Most accidents are of the 
preventable kind. 


Could any member of your family suffer a 
serious injury in your home because of 
hazards you have not removed? Could you 
walk safely in any part of the house, day 
or night, without fear of falling over some 
temporary or permanent obstruction? 


Last year in the United States there were 
almost as many deaths from accidents in 
homes as there were from automobile ac- 
cidents. Many cripplings which happened 
in homes could have been averted. 


Scaldings from boiling liquids, burnings 
from fire and hot surfaces, could have been 
prevented by greater thoughtfulness. Most 
of the injuries from sharp tools and in- 
struments could have been prevented by 
carefulness. Investigating gas or gasoline 
leaks with a lighted mat ch is a direct invi- 
tation to a disastrous explosion. 


There were about 17,000 fatal injuries in 
industry last year in the United States and 
29,000 in homes. Well managed industries 
have learned how to reduce the number of 
accidents during working hours through 
regular inspection and protective measures. 


Why not inspect and protect your own 
home? Look around now—carefully—to see 
what can be done to make your home safer. 


Send for and use the Metropolitan “Home 
Inspection Chart” which lists many of the 
places where dangers may lurk in your home. 
Your copy of the Chart and also a booklet, 
‘Accident Prevention in the Home”’ will be. 
mailed free. Address Booklet Dept. 1132-F. 
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FORTY-NINTH YEAR 





GREAT MINDS AT WORK 


“The people are getting the same, 
old, well-known political boloney, 


freshened up a bit.” 
—John F. Hylan 


“It’s silly, the way the Republicans 
’ 9) 


shudder at the word ‘saloon’. 
—Gene Tunney 


“IT will tolerate no gambling as 


such.” 
—Joseph V. McKee 


“We're all in one big asylum.” 
—Norman Thomas 


“Intelligence and thinking are 
playing a greater part in elections 
to-day.” 


—Franklin D. Roosevelt 


“We couldn’t produce a cheap 
picture if we wanted to.” 
—Joseph M. Schenck 


“A man can’t help being casual 


about love.”’ 
—Peter Arno 


“That’s all we need—more 
confidence.” —Vice-President Curtis 


“T have done all I can for Louisi- 
ana, now I want to help the rest of 


the country.” 
—Senator Huey P. Long 


“I didn’t see any wrongdoing in 


Paris.”’ 
—Anton J. Cermak 


e 
“A sense of humor is life’s fire 


escape.”’ 
—James J. Walker 


“I don’t read books.” 
—Alfred E. Smith 































LIFE LINES 


President Hoover would probably 
enjoy November if it weren’t for the 
elections and the fact that he has to 
sign a Thanksgiving proclamation. 

* 

We wish we could get Congress to 
pass a law compelling the defeated 
candidate for a political office to go out 
and take down the signs that he and 
the winner put up. 

+ 

The human brain is truly a marvel- 
ous thing. It starts working the minute 
you wake up and never stops until you 
get to the office. 

e 

The duck hunting season has been 
shortened to one month. This will give 
the hunters less time in which not to 
find any. 

. 

A Chicago captain of detectives is 
accused of operating two stills. We un- 
derstand he will make a thorough in- 
vestigation. 


Crete) porters eee =a 


* 
The average husband is afraid to en- , 
joy himself at a party unless his wife is 
along to tell him when to quit acting 
so silly. 





heard this one!” 






SPEAKING OF FOOTBALL 






NE advantage in hearing a game over the radio is that you can 
always twist the dials and prevent the other team from 






SM oring. 














Our prediction for the season is that some one of the big col- 
lege coaches will develop a half-back who will gain a couple of 
yards of newspaper publicity every time he carries the ball. 


















One football game that would be worth seeing would be be- 
tween a couple of teams of old grads, who are about one-half as 






good as they think they are. 












We imagine one of the developments of the season will be a 
new word to take the place of ‘‘over-emphasis.” 











Many of the college stadiums are being lighted for night games. 
We hope they don’t discontinue the Saturday matinee. 





“Broccoli is still pretty much of a novelty wit us.” 
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“Anybody got change for five?” 





Where Do Novelists Go to Write Novels? 
...- Or, Why I Have Never Written One 


By Don VERY time I read 
Herold a novel I wonder 
where the novel- 


ist went long enough to write it. 
I try in a small way to write some 


short things for the press, and 
my interruptions average 
about one to every three para- 
graphs. My daughter Hilde- 
garde comes in to get me to 
sharpen a lead-pencil or to 
button a pair of doll panties, 
or Mrs. Herold calls and 
wants to know what I did with 
the garage keys, or the maid 
calls and wants to know if I 
want that suit cleaned and 
pressed or just pressed, and 
the phone rings to know if I 
will make a little talk at a 
dinner of the local alumni 
association of my college 
fraternity on the 28th. 

I have tried offices and they 
are worse than home. The 
window washer comes, and a 
man calls to see about the 
water cooler, and a salesman 
crashes in with a new attach- 
ment to suffocate my voice 
while phoning, and old friends 
gradually learn my address 
and come and sit just because 
I am only a writer and have 


nothing in particular to do, and bond 
house representatives and a thousand 
sundry peddlers, and if I keep a sec- 
retary to protect myself, she doesn’t 
succeed very well, and becomes quite a 


good little interrupter herself. 


I wonder where anybody goes long 


enough to write a novel. 


I have tried renting secret apart- 
ments, but they are so gruesomely void 





Mrs. Price will hear about this!” 
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beach umbrellas!’ 


at first, depressingly uneventful and 
terrifyingly lonesome, and then even 
they become pervious to intruders. The 
gas man comes, and the landlord gets 
chummy, and pretty soon Mrs. Herold 
and the children are honking and yoo- 
hoo-ing under my window, and an old 
lady across the hall hears my type- 
writer and suspects I am an author, and 
she catches me on the landing to tell 
me about the book she has written, 
leading up inevitably to a request that 
I read it and give her a frank opinion. 
And I wonder where she went long 
enough to write her book. 

And occasionally I utter up a little 
cry, half-prayer, half-squawk: ‘Oh, 
that the over- 


lap.” 


human race did not 


REVIEW my life and think what 

a hard struggle it has been to get 
seclusion and isolation. There has 
always been somebody hammering next 
door, or whistling or laughing or quar- 
reling or drinking or crying or mak- 
ing whoopee. Or a water pipe dripping 
or a wood-pecker drilling or a steam- 
shovel puffing. Or a man across the 
air shaft having delirium tremens. 

I used to wonder, as a boy, at that 
oft-repeated phrase of my father’s, “I 
wish I lived in the middle of a forty- 
acre field,” but I was not out of my 
teens myself before its significance 
dawned on me. 

And I think how carefully I leave 
other people alone, and wonder why 
the entire population of the world 
doesn’t, some day, go into a general 


the) re 





agreement to leave each other alone, 
and what a fine world that would be! 
If every individual just saw to it that 
he did not overlap or impinge on any- 
body else, we would soon have Utopia. 
If, instead of meddling with each 
other, helping each other, reforming 
and = educat- 
ing each oth- 
er, we just 
devoted our- 
selves to the 
seemingly im- 
possible task 
of staying in 
own 
grooves and 
ruts—what a 
wonderful 
world we 
could make 
of it! And 
what a won- 
derful novel 
I could write! 

The trou- 
ble is, we are 
so human 
that we would 
soon be cry- 
ing out on 
the telephone 
to the most 
annoying and 
persistent 
pest of our 
acquaintance, 
to come over 
and bother us. 

But, just 


our 











the same, I would like to know where 
novelists go long enough to write a 
novel. 

And I trust I have explained suff. 


ciently why I have never written mine. 


Stock in Trade 
HAT! Change my stock again? 
You say 
I'm to mail in my twenty shares 
And get ten back? Now tell me pray 
Why must. you keep on splitting 
hairs? 


Make up your minds this time, because 
Our correspondence palls. And I 
Am sick of this continual cross 
I have to bear. A gusty sigh 


Escapes me every time I get 
Those shilly-shallying billet-dues 
From you, because you've never yet 
Offered to change my stock for 
shoes. 
—Margaret Fishback 


a NEW YORK CENTRA 
ml CRAILROAD. 
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“Notre Dame must be playing football again!” 
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ITS MISTER ROOSEVELT, 
— JUST MISTER ROOSEVELT , 
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Impressions of Magazine Offices 


“Babies—Just Babies” 








Imaginary Interviews 
... Grantland Rice 


ENTERED his office apparently 

without being heard, for the cele- 
brated sports prognosticator was sitting 
at his desk industriously spinning a 
coin. 

I cleared my throat and he wheeled 
around. 

“Oh, Mr. Rice,” I said, “have you 
anything to say about this week's foot- 
ball schedule?” 

Mr. Rice mused. 

“That,” he said, ‘is of course a very 
difficult question. As there are several 
football games being played this week, 
it means that some teams will lose and 
that others will come out the winners. 
Provided, that is, that there are no ties. 
This week's program is perhaps the 
most interesting of the year, unless next 
weck’s is, or unless last week’s was, or 
unless the schedule for another weck 
is more interesting.” 

“Yes,” I said. Somehow he was be- 
ginning to remind me of Mr. Coolidge. 

Mr. Rice shook his head gravely. 
“It's a hard business,” he said. 

“Do you think Harvard will beat 
Dartmouth ?” I asked. 


“Well,” said Mr. Rice, “that is a very 


hard question. If Dartmouth should 
roll up more points than Harvard, it is 
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quite likely that Harvard will not win. 
On the other hand, if Harvard’s power- 
ful—I mean, potentially powerful”— 
he corrected himself hastily—‘‘if Har- 
vard’s potentially powerful contingent 
should score more points than Dart- 
mouth’s team, I should not be at all 
surprised to see Harvard win. But one 
can not be sure.” 

No,” I said, ‘one can’t. How about 
the Penn-Cornell game?” 

“Almost every one,”” Mr. Rice said, 
“picks Pennsylvania, but Cornell has 
a pretty powerful contingent, and if she 
holds Penn to a tie the game will prob- 
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The Star Spangled Banner 





"| just dropped in to say hello,” 


ably be pretty even. Yes, you can be 
fairly certain of that.” 

“Do you think Army will win this 
week ?” 

Mr. Rice’s jaws closed with convic- 
tion, 

“Army certainly will not be de- 
feated this week,” he said. “They are 
not playing.” 

“Oh,” I said. “What do you think 
about the Yale-Princeton game?” 

Mr. Rice reflected a moment or two. 


Te hard to say, " he said finally. 

"Yale will win unless it happens to 
lose, but it will be a close struggle. 
That is, it will be, if Princeton does 
not make it an utter rout. But it would 
not surprise me if Princeton should lose 
if Yale makes it too hot for them.” 

“Tt would be pretty hard,” I said, 

to surprise you.” 

The famous sports expert looked 
pleased. 

“This business of picking the win- 

rt,” he said, ‘is very hazardous, and 
one can not be too careful. Some peo- 
ple think it remarkable that I never 
pick them wrong, but the whole secret 
is in just using one’s head.” 

I was hardly able to conceal my ad- 
miration as I departed. 

“Mr. Rice,” I said, “a man with your 
brain deserves to be in politics!” 
Arthur Silverblatt. 





A girl in Texas married a man in 
Oklahoma over the long distance tele- 
phone. We wish her happiness and 


hope she had the right number. 
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Phraseophobia 
A onc the phrases I de- 
test 
(And those that I abhor are 
many ) 
This is about the most un- 
blessed 
“If any.” 


It makes me sore and over- 
wrought. 
With those whose thoughts 
aren't worth a penny 
It seems to take the place of 
thought 
If any. 





The bird that springs it gives 

me pains 
Through all my nerves and 

their antennac, 

I'd love to shoot him through 
the brains 

—If any! 
—Berton Brale) 


Things would be much 
nicer if it were only as difh- 
cult to get a bill from a mer- 
chant as it is to get a dinne: 


check from a waiter. 
e 
The average golfer needs a 
caddy because he can’t get his 
eyes Open again in time to see 
where the ball went. 





An inveterate smoker is one 
who can shave without getting 
lather on his cigarette. 





"W hoo pee, I'm an Indian!” 








"Oh damn the city water-pressure, anyhow!” 
rwrwswr 


Life in Society 


Captain F. E. H. Chetwynd, British 
Army, of Staff College, Camberley, 
Surrey, arrived, on the Aquitania, and 
is at, the Pierre, before, leaving, to visit 
friends, in Portland, Me. 


Bernard Shaw’s “Candida” will open 
tomorrow night in the new Locust Val- 
ley Playhouse. Mrs. Paul D. Regan, 
who is spending the Summer in Cali- 
fornia, has taken a box for the entire 
eight weeks. 


Miss Louise Gregory, who has been 
at the Atlantic Beach Club, will sail to- 
day for France. She will stay in Paris 
with Mr. Edward T. Hamilton, her 
grandfather, to study music . . . Aer 
grandmother! 


The Prince and Princess Shafshaf- 
dtze, the latter a former Grand Duchess 
of Russia, are the guests of Mrs. Ed- 
win L. V. Laidley, a former Grand 
Duchess of Newark. —Jack Cluett 
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“Now he’s talking!” 
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PAGE FROM A 
CANDIDATE’S 
NOTEBOOK 
... Torn at Random 


P HRASE for speech: ‘That this flag 
whose white stars are tumpty- 
umpty-something-or-other and whose 
red stripes have been renewed by the 
blood of brave men, shall not tumpty- 
umpty-something.” Idea: “this flag, 
waving in the clean winds—’ “this 
flag, far above party warfare—” Nope. 
No good. 

See Geo. See Bill. See Alec. $5000.00. 
Too much. 

Look up: pop. of the US; distance 
NY to San Francisco; distance rocky 
shores of Maine to sun-kissed sands of 
Florida; annual expts. US; words of 
the Star Spangled Banner. 

See Mike. Tell Joe he can’t have it. 

Find out what shape war debts now. 
Try and balance check book. Name of 
Indian chief who spared Capt. John 
Smith? Not Pocahontas. 

Read short life Washington. Look 
up Jefferson; Spanish War; Argonne; 
Dentist 10:30 Friday. 

Lt. grey suit cleaned. Toothbrush. 
Phrase: “Our far flung coast line.” 
Good. Swell! 


OMETHING for the stomach. See 
Joe. Tell McTavish turn-in on old 
car much too low. Robber! Phrase for 
speech: “Men who, in times like these, 
take advantage of their position to grind 


“Careful not to kick 
over that pint.” 
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“Can't you see what the hell you're doing, Honey?” 


the last cent out of those 
in their power!’ Hot! 

Idea: what would 
Washington say if he 
came back today? Make it 
bitter but dignified. Good! 
New shirts—new shirts, 
must! Suspenders. Care- 
ful abt. Europe. 

20,000 plus 70,000 plus 
3,567,000 — 3,657,000. 
No. 4,657,000. Pete's 
crazy; more voters than 
that in the state of Kan- 
sas. Get new encyclopedia 
and tube of shaving 
cream. Phrase: ‘whose 
hearts have beat with ours, 
whose arms have held us 
back from the precipice, 
whose tears have mingled 
with our own!!’’ Sounds 
great—what is it? Work 


in somewhere. Don’t forget toothbrush. 


ye Jim. Where pink check this 
month? Urgent! Phrase: “We offer 
you no golden promises; we offer you 
our backs to carry you to safety!” Good 
but risky—somebody make remarks 
abt. jackasses. Guess better not. Some- 
thing for throat; cough syrup maybe; 
maybe not. Oh my poor dogs! 

Good closing for speech ‘“‘that this 
glorious country of ours—” “that this 
country so broad and fair—”’ “that this 
country, under God—” the hell with it 
see Gettysburg address. 

—Herman Fay, Jr. 


We are asked to advise the public 
that in spite of the telegraph companies’ 
many activities they still accept tele- 


grams. 
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EVERAL 

yearsago, 

a com- 
pany that sup- 
plies water to 
Shippan 
Point, a sub- 
urb of Stam- 
ford, Conn., 
received a se- 
ries of angry 
complaints 
from a cus- 
tomer named 
Webster. The 
water was rus- 
ty. The pres- 
sure was a 
joke. Its taste 
was awful. 

There is no intention here of pass- 
ing upon the merits of the complaints. 
We simply record that over the tele- 
phone this man Webster was a demon 
of words. So much so that the presi- 
dent of the company hurriedly broke 
his official camp and sallied forth to 
appease the fury, fearing that forbear- 
ance on his part might bring about a 
descent upon his office. 

It was only upon arriving at the 
home of his wrathful client that the 
president considered that he might 
have erred on the side of valor. He 
was a slight, short man, who could tip 
a scale up to 125 pounds only by leap- 
ing violently upon it. His customer 
turned out a 205-pound tower, rising 
four inches over six feet from the 





ground. 

But any fear was unfounded. No 
sooner had the caller identified him- 
self than he was welcomed into the 
house as an old friend, and invited to 
partake of Scotch whiskey. A bottle set 
between the two men gradually disap- 
peared. Water scarcely entered the con- 
versation, except as a suggested acces- 
sory to a more mellow drink. For the 
irate customer and apologetic host was 
H. T. Webster, creature as well as cre- 
ator of “The Timid Soul.” 

Webster—“Webby” to a host of 


H. T. WEBSTER 


friends—is not entirely a Caspar Mil- 
quetoast of real life. Caspar is frail, 
shrinking, chinless. Webster, with the 
build of a football tackle, classic fea- 
tures, cheeks flushing with youth, and 
rising silver and gray hair, is, in eve- 
ning dress and even in tweeds, one of 
the most handsome men in New York. 
But he also is one of the most shy and 
bashful. 

The misfortunes of “The Timid 
Soul” are drawn largely from Web- 
ster’s own life, and so are his other 
cartoons. Those familiar tableaux of 
darkest moments and once-in-a-life- 
time thrills go back to boyhood, store- 
front days in Tomahawk, Wisconsin. 
Poker and bridge portraits are parts of 
the life of the Webster of a later day. 


EBSTER is a born gambler. He 

will play cards for any stake, 
whether that means playing for almost 
nothing or venturing far beyond his 
means. Once in Havana, where he had 
foregathered with 
other artists and 
writers to play golf 
amid libations, this 
proclivity for gam- 
bling led to one of 
those infrequent oc- 
casions when Web- 
ster played with 
three strangers. 
They were not card 
sharps ; indeed, they 
were nothing more 
sinister than three 
business men on va- 
cations. Their ma- 
neuvering of a 
fourth into their 
midst grew from 
the harmless desire, 
after gazing upon 
celebrities from 
afar, to have an ar- 
tist sit at the table 
with them. Webster 
disregarded such 
worldly matters as 
money, and it was 








“Louis, stop pushing me !”’ 
SF ee ee 







not until the end of the game, as he re- 
covered from the shock of being told 
that he had won something like $1,000, 
that he realized he had been playing 
bridge for one dollar a point. 

His fondness for bridge governs, to 
a large extent, the routine of Webster's 
day. He worked for too many years on 
morning newspapers to be a naturally 
early riser. In those same many years 
he became accustomed to working in 
the afternoon or evening, and even 
now when his hours are his own his 
mornings, so far as work goes, are a 
total loss. 

But he rises at what for him is an 
early hour and spends fruitless morn- 
ings in the city to play bridge on the 
9:09 a. m. train from Stamford to New 
York. The train formerly ran half an 
hour later. When the railroad thought- 
lessly changed its schedule, Webster 
uncomplainingly advanced his rising 
hour and obtained another half hour of 
the morning to waste in town. 














To catch this commuting bridge play- 
ers’ train, he now rises at eight o'clock. 
A shower and a shave, and he is ready 
From breakfast, he 
drives himself off to the train and his 
“contract.” He is a good 
player but he loses fully as often as he 


for a_ breakfast. 
matutinal 


wins. He once played with Culbertson 
as his partner. They lost. 


EBSTER shares a studio-office 

on the forty-fourth floor of the 
Chrysler Building in New York with 
Herb Roth, Milt Gross, Ernie Bush- 
miller and Gus Judd, artists all. He 
seldom goes to the office of the Herald- 
Tribune, which purchases, publishes 
and syndicates his work, although it is 
within easy walking distance of his 
own headquarters. 

In the Summer, he does a great deal 
of his work in a studio in the back yard 
of his suburban home. It is a comfort- 
able workshop, with walls covered with 
original pieces by A. B. Frost, whom 
Webster regards as the “Daddy” of 
American humorists, George Bellows, 
Milt Gross, Herb Roth and James 
Montgomery Flagg. The originals of 
his own cartoons are piled in confusion 
on a shelf. Desk and table drawers hold 
a litter of sketches, letters and clip- 
pings. His wife started to keep a scrap- 
book for him once, but he showed no 
enthusiasm for it, and the book now is 


me in here and pick up your things!” 


hopelessly incomplete. No doubt, Web- 
ster could work in this home studio the 
year round if he wished, but it would 
interfere with his bridge. 

Once in his city office in the morn- 
ing Webster spends three hours dread- 
ing the thought of work, and then goes 
out for luncheon. As a rule he goes to 
the Players Club, where he may find an- 
other bridge game, or to the Coffee 
House. Tuesday is set aside for the reg- 
ular Dutch Treat luncheon. 

By three o'clock he is back at his 
office, this time seriously to perform his 
daily stint, a task that occupies him for 
about three hours. He draws his daily 
three 
weeks before 
publication, his 
comic 


sketches 


Sunday 
strip six weeks 
ahead. His char- 


acters change 
slightly in ap- 
pearance from 


day to day. Cas- 
par, for instance, 
is a fresh draw- 
ing in each epi- 
sode, mever a 
copy of the Cas- 
par of the last 
picture. Webster 
went so far once 
as to have Cas- 





par triumphant. It brought 
numerous letters from per- 
sons whoexpressed happiness 
that good fortune should 
smile on the timid soul at 
long last, but the experiment 
has not been repeated. 


N the late afternoon there 

may be another hand of 
bridge at the Players, and, if 
he is remaining in the city 
for the evening, he is almost 
certain to have dinner there. 
But more often these nights 
he is to be found at his Con- 
necticut home. He seldom 
goes to the theatre. Once a 
boxing enthusiast, he has 
lost interest in that now gen- 
tle art, and has not attended 
a match since Tunney fought 
Dempsey in Philadelphia. 
Kelly pool, which he used 
to play with O. O. McIntyre, 
has gone the way of boxing. 
Even poker, once his fa- 
vorite pastime, now is part of the past 

Morning, afternoon and evening, he 
carries a pipe in his mouth. He has no 
faintest notion of how many pipes he 
owns. But they are visible by the dozen 
at home or office, cast upon desk, table 
or shelf. If that were not ample evi- 
dence, one could count the holes he 
has burned in all his suits. 

Webster rarely takes a formal va- 
cation, but he travels off from his home 
three or four times a year, either doub- 
ling up on his work to get it done in 
advance, or taking it with him. In the 
Winter, he goes to Florida or Cuba, 
to play golf with Grantland Rice, 





"Men don’t admire women with muscle.” 
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John Golden, Frank Craven and others 
of the Artists and Writers golfing 
guild. In the Spring, with a group of 
fellow craftsmen, he goes fishing in 
New Brunswick. In August, he escorts 
his family, Mrs. Webster and an Irish 
setter they call Duke, to a lake ‘way 
down Maine. He finds it virtually im- 
possible to take longer jaunts. Twenty 
years ago he took nine months for a 
trip around the world. Then it took 
him the next sixteen years to store up 
time enough to permit him to visit 
Europe again. 


H: looks upon Tomahawk as his 
home town, for he was taken there 
a year or so after birth in Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. With what may be 
excusable bias he believes 
Tomahawk is the grandest 
place ever he saw. It is a lum- 
ber country village of 3,000 
persons, set down among four 
rivers and a score of lakes that 
abound in fish. Tomahawk has 
no daily newspaper, so the 
work of its favorite son is not 
syndicated at home. But the 
weekly paper now and again 
reprints a drawing, generally 
some native subject, from the 
busier Milwaukee Sentinel, 
and fulsomely praises the ar- 
tist as the home town boy who 
made good in the big city. 
Webster saves the comment 
and cherishes it. 

Webster lived in Toma- 
hawk until he was seventeen. 
At that age, by driving a de- 
livery wagon, laying bricks 
and other occasional chores, 
he had set by enough money 
to support himself for three 
months in a Chicago art 
school. Three months, he con- 
sidered, would suffice surely 
to learn all he needed to know 
about art—but the institute of 
art closed its doors for: ever- 
more twenty days after the lad 
from Wisconsin had paid cash 
down and enrolled as a pupil. 
Still Webster was undis- 
mayed, and he decided he 
might as well start living by 
his art at once. He wanted to 
become an assignment artist, 
and failed, but he succeeded 


with cartoons. 


Webster came to New York 


in 1911, after a start in Denver and 
Chicago and at the end of his trip 
around the world. His first clash of 
lances on Park Row brought quick be- 
lief that the conquest of the city would 
be easy. On his first day in town the 
late Evening World bought one of his 
drawings and agreed to pay him six 
dollars for it. It was not until he had 
strode from the World office that his 
innocence and confidence were shat- 
tered rudely. It was not until then that 
he discovered that a Canadian dime 
was part of his payment. He remembers 
it to this day. 

Two years ago Webster faced the 
possibility of an abrupt end to his ca- 
reer. His working arm, the right, failed 
him. He thought it was neuritis, and 


went on a diet of spinach and butter- 
milk. He had endured that tortuous 
fare to a point where starvation would 
have been a pleasure before he learned 
that his ailment was occupational paral- 
ysis, or writer's cramp, which a 
few years of rest might possibly 
cure. 


HILE friends rallied around and 

helped him keep apace his sched- 
uled work, Webster set himself to learn 
to draw with his left hand. In just three 
months, the time he had allowed as a 
boy for his study of art, he succeeded in 
training his left hand in the demanded 
skill of sketching. But he cannot write 
with it yet. 


John Harkins. 
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“I'm so cold now I don’t care whether Army makes first down or not!” 










































POLLY 


A debutante who knows nothing 
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‘Daddy—please let Le- 


&- roy and I have your 
idster! I dy ove Le- 
“What'd pect roy's last week and he’s 
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me to wear, Mumm) paving it fixed. Leroy’'s 
an oof ly good driver 


he's still taking lessons, 
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Have we _ forgotten 
anything? We've got 
cigarettes, gum drops, 
cushions, galoshes, road 
map, lime-squeezer, 
Victrola, and enough 
gin to get us as far as 
Danbury!” 




















"Officer? How do we 
ket oul of Ne u York 
onto the Boston Post 
Road? I brought the 
wrong road map—it's 
all about how to get to 
Pittsburgh and we're 
going to New Haven. 
Follow this line of 
cars? (Humph! Leroy, 
I think he’s just trying 
to get rid of us!)” 


“I'm sorry we're in your 


way!!! We'll have our / 











bumper and fenders re- 
moved if it'll help! Be 
careful, Sheep in Wolf's 
clothing—we've gotta bot- 
tle in this car!” 








6. 





















"If you start to stop quick- 
er you won't have to slow 
down so fast! It’s a good 
thing I was standing up 
oking for a hot dog 
tand—! How many yards 
did I gain?” 
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"I love hot dogs with 
onions to kill the gin 
and then gin to kill 
the onions! Last year 
going to Dartmouth I 
had seventeen hot 
dogs and every time 
they kicked the ball 
after I got there I felt 
}) 
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“Well if it isn’t Freddie and Grayce! We're always running into some- 


9. body we know! By the way—we couldn’t get tickets for the game 
taking a chance on getting ’em at the Bowl—this is cer'nly ducky luck! 
Leroy —we' re You won't need yours—can we have them?” 
outa gin! 
D’ you see any- 
one around us 
you know? 


That boy over 
there who's 
been flirting 
with me might 
lend us some!” 


11. 


"H’lo — Daddy? — 
Polly! Would you 
please wire me $95 
in care of the New 
Canaan jail? What? 
Oh—thirty dollars for 
rome people’s head- 
lights —Leroy’s hat 
slipped over his eyes 
once—and we went 
past a red light, $5! 
And, Daddy, we need 
a new rear wheel 
very badly, $45! And 
—hello?—hellohello- 
hello?—DADDY !” 











10. 


“Pardon—would you mind 
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purring against sa u os 
your coonskin? No thanks 
—we're drinking gin—oh Next month: A brand 
—well—a little Scotch new adventure with 
our would be all right, I 8’ pose. Polly. 
our Leroy’s sort of asleep. I 
re want you to meet him 
Be later!” tee 
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“Happy birthday, Joe!” 








If Individuals Acted 
Like Nations 


“POY, is our family broke! But 
we're certainly economizing !”’ 

“Uh huh?” 

“Yep, the kids are going to go with- 
out milk or cream on their cereal from 
now on. That'll help a lot towards that 
$5,000 siege gun.” 

“Siege gun?” 

“Yeah, that cat of the Jones's next 
door has been making an awful racket, 
and I’ve warned the Joneses that if 
they don’t get rid of it, I'll install the 
cannon on our front lawn and let ’em 
have it.” 

“Hum.” 

“Can't take chances you know. Yes, 
we're economizing all along the line. 
I’m cutting down on lunches fifteen 
cents a day. That’s good dope, because 
I'll soon be able to get those half 
dozen revolvers.” 

“Say, what do you want a half a 
dozen revolvers for?” 

“For the whole family—kids, maids 
and all. We're all going to carry them 
just in case something might happen. 
I don’t trust those people across the 
way any too well. They have a suspi- 
cious look.” 

“Uh huh. Doing any more econo- 
mizing?” 

“Well, we fired our janitor, and 
I’m going to take care of the furnace 
myself. With the money I save, I'll 
be a little ways towards that $8,000 
worth of depth bombs to stick in my 
pond.” 

“What— ?” 

“In case anybody around the neigh- 
borhood should attack us in rowboats 
naturally. I’m telling you I can’t take 
chances.” 

“I should say not. Er—you couldn't 
let me have that five I lent you last 
week could you?” 

“Sorry, old man. Not now. I tell 
you we practically haven't a cent to our 
name.” 

—Parke Cummings. 
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Bitter Biographies 


In adolescence, he’d delight 

To torment boys too weak to fight; 
But never dared to black an eye 
Unless his hoodlum gang was nigh. 
(Now a detective sergeant, he 

Is expert at the third-degree. ) 

—E. B. Crosswhite. 
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PRIZE WINNER 


..-«Lhe Tootsy Wootsy Tragedy 


By F Mr. Jessup had 
John C. Emery | had any idea 

what he was let- 
ting himself in for, he would either 
have turned off the radio or tuned in 
another station. He certainly would. 
Mrs. Jessup had gone to the movies 
and Mr. Jessup was at home, ostensibly 
to read a book but really to listen to 
the broadcast of an especially torrid 
Harlem dance orchestra the rhythmic 
wails of which he, but not Mrs. Jessup, 
found most agreeable to the ear. Mr. 
Jessup listened to the dance music with 
relish and keenly regretted the arrival 
of the end of the program. Still in a 
listening mood, he gave his attention 
to the next program, and it was then 
that he learned of the great prize con- 
test which the Tootsy Wootsy Corpora- 
tion was conducting. 

The vast radio public still recalls, of 
course, the salient features of that 
famous contest, but for the benefit of 
those who happened fortuitously to be 
away at the time, it may be said that a 
generous prize of $1000 was offered 
by the Tootsy Wootsy Corporation to 
the radio listener who sent in the most 
glowing fifty-word description of the 
delights of eating the succulent Tootsy 
Wootsy candy bar—five cents per at 
all dealers. Mr. Jessup still asks him- 
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self—bitterly, over and over—why he 
even thought of entering that contest. 
But enter it he did, with a fifty-word 
prose poem in his best vein—the best 
vein of an assistant vice-president of a 
bank and a constant reader of romantic 
literature. And later Mr. Jessup was 
informed, by telegraph, that he had 
won the $1000 prize. 


T IS with difficulty, and more than 
a slight shudder, that Mr. Jessup re- 
calls the events of the next fortnight. 
Close on the heels of the telegram 


“Perhaps we shouldn't have in- 
vited Mr. Golfowsky to the taffy 
pull.” 











"I do.” 


conveying the news of Mr. Jessup’s 
good fortune came representatives of 
the Tootsy Wootsy Corporation and its 
advertising agency. They brought along 
the $1000 check—that part was all 
right; Mr. Jessup could use it—but 
they wanted certain favors which Mr. 
Jessup felt himself in no position to 
deny them. First they wanted photo- 
graphs of Mr. Jessup, in various poses. 
One of these showed Mr. Jessup regis- 
tering gratified surprise, with the prize 
check in his hand. Others depicted Mr. 
Jessup in the act of eating a Tootsy 














Wootsy bar, a confection, incidentally, 
to which Mr. Jessup theretofore had 
been a total stranger. The Tootsy 
Wootsy people had quite a time per- 
suading Mr. Jessup to open his mouth 
wide enough for this picture and to 
get just the right anticipatory bulge to 
his eyes. But they got it, though it 
ruined a whole afternoon. 


UT all this commercial to-do was 
nothing compared to what Mr 
Jessup had to put up with in his neigh- 
borhood, at his clubs and especially at 
the bank. The morning when the news- 
papers, through full page advertise- 
ments of the Tootsy Wootsy Corpora- 
tion, conveyed to a waiting world the 
news of Mr. Jessup’s success, he re- 
ceived a prompt summons to the office 
of the vice president whose assistant 
he was. This interview wasn't so bad, 
in spite of certain dubious eyebrow- 
raising on the part of the vice-presi- 
dent, but those that followed in succes- 


sion, in the offices of the first vice- 
























































"I give up; how do you get into it?” 


president, the president, the vice-chair- 
man and the chairman himself, were 
distinctly unpleasant, and not a little 
alarming to one of Mr. Jessup’s sensi- 
tive nature. It seemed to be the view 
of the senior bank officers that there 
was something undignified, even rep- 
rehensible, in a bank employee’s win- 





“This morning, I didn't get up till the crack of noon.” 


ning a radio prize. There were hints 
of Action To Be Taken, and much 
portentous frowning. Nothing really 
was done, but Mr. Jessup came to 
know sleeplessness for the first time in 
years. 

Not the least unpleasant aftermath 
of Mr. Jessup’s folly is the procession 
of callers who have waited upon him 
at home and at the bank. These are 
opportunistic salesmen of various sorts, 
from insurance men to real estate 
agents. They all want to help Mr. Jes- 
sup to put his thousand dollars to 
good use. Mr. Jessup remains in seclu- 
sion while at home, but he has no 
protection at the bank. Never has he 
wished so fervently for a private office 
guarded by a secretary, instead of a 
desk by the railing of the main banking 
floor. Mr. Jessup is being pretty short 
with the insistent salesmen, but they 
keep on coming. The bank doesn’t like 
this either. 


T the moment, Mr. Jessup is in a 
pretty low frame of mind. He 
averts his eyes when passing a display 
of Tootsy Wootsy bars but even a 
glimpse is enough to set him to shiver- 
ing. Mrs. Jessup has thoughtfully re- 
moved the radio from the living room 
and hidden it in the basement, but 
the vacant spot where it once reposed is 
a constant reminder to Mr. Jessup. The 
bank officials are beginning to thaw 
somewhat, though still pretty stiff in 
addressing Mr. Jessup, and his friends 
are letting up a little in their raillery. 
Mr. Jessup hopes soon to take a new 
interest in life, an interest which he 
now lacks. But he fears that it will be a 
long time before they stop calling him 
“Tootsy Wootsy.” 
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MRS. PEP’S DIARY 


ALUDA, N.C., OcroBer 15—Very 

much up in an altitude at great vari- 
ance to the sea levels of Florida, and 
higher even than Asheville, from which 
I recently did remove to this tiny moun- 
tain hamlet, to live a life of the most 
simple. Do miss, however, the dark sil- 
houette of Biltmore Forest, the clouds 
over Sunset Mountain, and in Grove 
Park, that hostelry builded of great 
grey rocks, with fire places ample 
enough for a game of contract, and 
the white gloves of colored servitors 
proffering hot breads from burnished 
copper chests. Yet the printed admo- 
nitions for early retiring and quietude 
did chafe my restless spirit as do the 
simplifd spelng and uplift at the Lake 
Placid Club. 

Saluda a village with but one side 
to its main street, and two engines re- 
quired to push and pull the trains up 
the pass, but boasting more ozone than 
any town in the world. Not from air 
currents through mountain gaps, as the 
natives mistakenly claim, but because 
of the thousands of trees that absorb 
the COs, thereby leaving much nascent 
or free oxygen. Such erudite informa- 
tion gleaned from Dr. McQueen Salley, 
he being graduated from Johns Hop- 
kins and ministering to Saluda for a 
quarter of a century. Reminding one 
of Arrowsmith by his tales of opera- 
tions performed by flashlights, in cab- 
ins minus even oil lamps. 

Besides ozone, the village do consist 
of one mile of paving, mules, hounds, 
mountaineers, blue overalls, red clay 
roads, incredible views, and a summer 
population of Charlestonians, who 
leave for the low country when the 
leaves turn. The mountains do now be 
filled with red sumac and ironwood, 
yellow beech and chestnut, spruce and 
white pine, with holly berries slowly 
turning crimson, and clumps of mistle- 
toe in high branches. And it do be a 
great relief to hear no jingling of ear 
trumpets, or jangling of radio. 


ORD'S Day, OcroBER 16—Up early 

betimes to greet my cozen Julie, 
freshly arrived by motor coach from 
Coral Gables, and loudly declaiming 
at the cool altitudes. Bearing many 
scrivenings about the hurricane sea- 
son, fast becoming a tourist attraction, 
and the fun missed, the natives indulg- 
ing in large house parties and cases of 
liqueurs, and mightily disappointed at 
no one being hit on the head, even 
with a cocoanut. Julie did in to cordu- 
roy trousers, and beseeched me to climb 
mountains with her, she being in a state 
about her hips. 

Determined to lighten our spirits by 
attending the square dance or break- 
down, yet nervous withal at the figures 
variegated as a vibrating machine, the 
scraping of fiddles and boots, and the 
loud callings to 

“Lady Do Si Do 

Gents Ought to Know,” 
and “Swing grand—paw 
Swing grand—maw 
Swing the little girl 
from Arkansas.” 

So cheerily, to bed. 
—Mrs. Pep. 





THANKSGIVING 


THANK whatever Gods There Be 
For certain tastes they’ve given me. 
I find a ham-and-cheese on rye 
As succulent as pheasant pie. 
A giant five-cent chocolate bar 
Goes just as far as caviar. 
A talking picture does as well 
As Carmen starring Rose Ponselle. 
2 Rooms and Kitchenette have I— 
Who needs a pent house in the sky? 
Who needs a thousand other things 
That stretch a purse’s golden strings ? 
Although contented with my state, 
I could, by trying, educate 
The simple soul that dwells in me 
To suffer some prosperity. 
But since I’m neither great nor rich, 
Complacently I'll fill my niche. 
And for the tastes I can afford 
I thank Thee, Lord, I thank Thee, 
Lord! —Arthur L. Lippmann. 


A woman always likes her new shoes 
better after a few days when she has 
forgotten about the more expensive 
pair she almost bought. 





"Oh, Captain, have I got a past!” 





"While There's Life, There's Hope” 


NEW public servant has come 
A into sight. He emerged the 

moment after protracted per- 
suasion by Judge Seabury and Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt had induced James J. 
Walker, lately Mayor, to resign his of- 
fice. So many questions had been asked 
of Mr. Walker that he felt the need of 
rest, and apparently had concluded that 
the judgment of the electorate of New 
York was likely to be more fa 


NUMBER 2572 


on, the fight of and for the taxpayers 
against the various groups who wish to 
be supported by public moneys. 
Tammany is a great power. Its or- 
ganization of votes in New York costs 
money and work in large amounts. Its 
expenses are heavy and its profits must 
be substantial if it is to survive. In that 
respect it is like any other big business 
corporation. That it should get reason- 





vorable to him than the ex- 
pected action of the Governor. 

So Jimmy resigned and this 
Scotsman, named McKee, took 
over his job as his legal succes- 
sor, and proceeded without an 
hour’s delay to inaugurate a 
reign of that economy for which 





the frugal Scotch have so great 
a reputation, The transforma- 
tion has been marvelous—heads 
dropping into baskets, salaries 
dwindling, calls becoming audi- 
ble for big savings in the ad 
ministration of the City’s busi- 
ness, such as having a single 
purchasing agency for all the 
boroughs and departments 
Somebody said that McKee has 
taught us more about Walker in 
a week than all the proceedings 
of Seabury and Roosevelt had 
taught us in all their months of 
continuance. That 
cause the contrast has been co- 
lossal, but it is also true that 
Seabury and Roosevelt provided 
the opportunity for this great 


display to happen. 


is true be- 


Bway WALKER has gone to Italy 
for his health, expecting to return 
early in October. He looks like a prick- 
ed bubble. The Heaven-sent McKee did 
not see the need of any election for 
Mayor this year but preferred to serve 
out Walker’s term, and the courts have 
sustained him in this opinion. We are 
glad, for McKee is a remarkable repre- 
sentative of the great fight that is now 











these transfers the standard of expecta- 
tion is raised. It may be that we are 
now on the eve of one of these demon- 
strations. 


HERE are more bubbles to be 

pricked besides Walker. There are 
other groups operating for support by 
taxpayers besides Tammany. The Presi- 
dential campaign is amusing. Its fervor 
up to this time has not been too excit- 
ing. There have been symptoms of re- 
vival of business and a rising stock 
market which may have been helpful 
to Mr. Hoover, though the news from 
Maine does not look so. Governor 
Roosevelt’s part in the Walker investi- 
gation has done him good and he has 
helped himself in various other ways 
by public appearances, things said, 
things done. Democrats who were luke- 
warm about him as a candidate 
seem to have taken some cour- 
age. 

Mr. Coolidge has come to the 
campaign through the Saturday 
Evening Post to say that every- 
thing Mr. Hoover has done is 
right and that the Republican 
party has also done everything 
well and is the country’s white 








hope for order and prosperity. 
All of which is amusing but 
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THE GIANT’S ROBING ROOM 


Hitter: “What I want is something a little like all 
of these, but in the latest German style.” 
—Punch (by permission) 


able returns for its labors is not in- 
tolerable; the trouble is it wants too 
much and fosters public extravagance, 
graft and the multiplication of offices 
in order that the hands may be paid 
and the power of the organization 
maintained. Every few years when Tam- 
many gets too grasping it loses an elec- 
tion, and the control of the City passes 
to hands that sometimes are better. By 


leaves formidable doubts un- 
abated. They concern Mr. Cool- 
idge and also Mr. Hoover, as 
well indeed as the Republican 
party. Are all three of them 
bubbles that are about to be 
pricked ? 


HE entanglement of the 

Administration with the 
bonus people is interesting. The 
World-War draft was so big, 
including so many million men, 
that the organization of so 
many of them for raids on the 
taxpayers’ money is nothing less 
than alarming. Prohibition has 
taught the trick of organizing 
to bully Congress. 

The idea of going to the govern- 
ment for money is nothing new. The 
tariff barons have been at it for genera- 
tions, but Tanimany Hall and the 
municipal machines of Chicago and 
Philadelphia have popularized it by set- 
ting forth the immense political and 
fiscal advantages that can be obtained 
by organizing voters and employing 
efficient lobbyists. —E. S. Martin. 























Lots of theatrics but real talent underneath? 
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LIFE’S FRESH AIR FUND 





IFE’S FRESH AiR FuNp has been 

in operation for the ong forty-five 
years. In that time it has expended 
over $600,000 and has provided 
more than 55,000 country vacations 
for poor city children. 

Twenty dollars, approximately, pays 
for such a holiday for some poor 
child from the crowded, hot city. 

Contributions should be made pay- 
able to Lire’s FresH Air FuND, and 
sent to 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 
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A plain statement 


ANTI- 


IMPORTANT 


INFORMATION 


FOR THE 


In an effort to clear up the confusion regarding anti-freeze, which appears 


to exist in the minds of many consumers, we give below the outstanding 


facts. The following statements are guaranteed to be correct and accurate 


in every particular. They are supported by the highest scientific authorities. 


HE problem of preventing freezing in the cool- 
cK of automobiles during the cold 

weather months was one that taxed the ingenu- 
ity of car owners for many years. Salt, honey, alcohol, 
kerosene, glycerine and many other products and by- 
products were used with varying success. Within the 
past few years, however, there has been developed a 
new product, a product specially designed for this one 


use and purpose. 


That product is Eveready Prestone. It is not a gen- 
eral commodity used principally for other purposes: 
it is an anti-freeze, and nothing else. It is a scientific 
development, thoroughly approved by all car manu- 
facturers; a product which embodies all the advantages 
of all materials previously used, with none of their 
inherent weaknesses. 


In developing Eveready Prestone, the laboratories 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, keeping 
in mind the requirements of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards for an ideal anti-freeze, worked toward a product 
which would satisfy the following specifications: 


1. It must not boil away. A boil-away anti-freeze is 


both an inconvenience and a poor protector against 
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sudden changes in the weather. Such anti-freeze re- 
quires frequent renewals and leaves the car unpro- 
tected when a cold snap follows warm weather. 


2. it must be harmless to the cooling-system. An 
anti-freeze which corrodes the cooling-system is a poor 
product to put in a car. 


3. It must be effective in preventing freezing. The 
effectiveness of the materials commonly used before 
the advent of Eveready Prestone varied over a wide 
range. Some were effective in preventing freezing; 
others were not. 


4. It must not affect the car finish. The fumes of 
boil-away products were a source of danger to the 
finish of fine cars. This was a weakness which those 
who developed Eveready Prestone were anxious to 
avoid. 


5. It must circulate freely at the lowest operating 
temperatures. A heavy, viscous material, which is 


not free-flowing, is obviously a poor cooling-agent. 


6. It must be non-inflammable and odorless. Winter 
driving was often made unpleasant by smelly fumes, 
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PROTECTION OF 


while inflammable mixtures held the possibility of 
causing serious accidents. 


7. It must not “creep.” Certain materials in common 
use had a strong tendency to leak out of systems which 
were tight enough to hold water but not tight enough 
to hold these materials. The new product, it was felt, 
must have less tendency to leak than water. Conse- 
quently, if a car could hold water it would hold the 
anti-freeze. 


8. It must be packaged as a concentrated product. 
Many of the products which the public was using, 
because of their thick, heavy nature in the concen- 
trated form, were sold as water-diluted solutions. The 
cost of canning and shipping plain water was thus 
borne by the public. Obviously, if a concentrated prod- 
uct could be packaged and sold the user could be 
saved that expense. Furthermore, the public had no 
way of telling how much of these diluted solutions was 


A NEW AND 


Further research developed the product to a point 
where it gave protection not only against freezing 
but also against rust and corrosion in the cooling-sys- 
tem. And such is the mew Eveready Prestone. Its use 
reduces the corrosive action of water on the metals of 
the cooling-system as follows: brass, copper, solder, 
aluminum and zinc, 75%; cast iron, 95%. No other 
“treated” anti-freeze compares with Eveready Prestone 
for the prevention of rust and corrosion. 


The new Eveready Prestone has been reduced in 
price. It now offers by far the safest and most economical 


IMPROVED PRODUCT AT A 









CAR OWNERS 


anti-freeze material and how much was ordinary water. 
Some brands contained as much as 55% plain water: 
others contained less. It was decided, therefore, that 
the new product must be concentrated. Thus the public 
could be sure of buying a standard product, always 
the same and always of known value. 


9. It must be economical. The laboratories which de- 
veloped the new product were not interested in low 
first-cost per gallon. They were interested in low cost 
per season. It was felt that car owners who had been 
buying boil-away anti-freeze on the installment plan, a 
few quarts at a time, would not object toa relatively high 
first-cost if the a/l-season cost were low. The new prod- 
uct, therefore, was priced to cost, for an average winter 
season, no more than the cost of boil-away anti-freeze. 


Thus was developed Eveready Prestone, the only 
anti-freeze which meets a// these requirements. But 
laboratory effort did not stop with that. 


LOWER PRICE 


protection against both freezing and corrosion. The 
car owner who uses Eveready Prestone is assured of 
complete protection through all weather changes, free- 
dom from worry and the trouble of replacements, and 
a clean, rust-free radiator. He insures his car, not only 
against a freeze-up, but also against the costly repairs 
that follow a rust-clogged and corroded cooling-system. 
He prolongs the life of his car. 
e oa * 

National Carbon Company, Inc., Unit of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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FROM ME TO YOU 


By HIS afternoon as I 
Sess struggled home through 
the subway rush, bat- 
tling with a fat man for the right to 
hang onto a strap, I got to thinking that 
it must have been swell in the good old 
days when women were “‘sheltered”’. 

Believe me, a girl has to look out for 
herself in this day and age. Even the 
delicate flowers of our best families get 
knocked about like nobody's business. 
In fact, more so. I know a blonde in 
the silver fox class who had a yen to do 
some creative work, and went to see 
the editor of a newspaper. She told him 
she wanted to become a reporter. 

“You? Ha! Ha!” snorted the editor. 
“What do YOU know about Life?” 

“Well,” my friend replied, 
the violet rings of suffering 
deepening under her eyes, 

“I’m a débutante.” She got the 
job. 

Used to be a woman was 
considered Equipped for the 
Battle of Life if she had a 
couple of eyes, a straight nose 
and not too many hips. And 
if you ask me, that ought to 
be sufficient. However, things 
aren't so nice and simple any 
more. Besides 
above mentioned, every wo- 
man must now be able to run 
a typewriter, throw a medicine 
ball, swing a tennis racket, 
play golf, swim, ride a horse 
—but why go on? I get 
all tired out just thinking 
about it. 

Oh, for the good old days 
when every man was a sturdy 
oak, and every girl was a 
clinging vine! Things have 
certainly changed. S. A. used 
to mean Sex Appeal once upon a time, 
but not any more. It stands for Strong 
Arm now. Since the men withdrew 
their protection and left us to struggle 
along by ourselves in the cold crool 
world, we women have become hard 
boiled. The worm has turned,—into a 
boa constrictor. The result is, it looks 
as though we will soon be a nation of 


owning the 


large women with muscles, and small 


men with inferiority complexes. 

Yessir, with Babe Didrickson ad- 
mitting in print that she has beaten up 
half the boys in Texas, and Joan Lowell 
clipping bankers on the chin in Atlan- 
tic City, we've got them running for 
their lives. 

The movie moguls, realizing what 
a terrible state affairs have come to, are 
trying to reform things by making pic- 
tures of Clark Gable and Jimmy Cag- 
ney planting punches on feminine jaws. 
But instead of cowing the women, these 
pictures simply spur them on. Every 
red blooded female in the audience sits 
there clenching and unclenching her 
fists, and mutters: “I'd just like to see 
my boyfriend try that on ME!” 


“Yoo hoo, girls! Freddie gave me his fraternity pin!” 


ELIEVE me, the men were certain- 

ly dumb when they dropped the 
sturdy oak racket and decided that 
women should be their Pals. Naturally, 
when they said they admired the outdoor 
girl, they didn’t mean that they wished 
to be trimmed by her at tennis, golf 
and even polo. And when they pointed 
out that they liked a female who could 
take care of herself, they didn’t mean 


that they wanted to marry a profes. 
sional boxer. But we girls took them at 
their word. We have become Pals, and 
how! 

Maybe the boys were sick and tired 
of females fainting on their hands at 
the sight of a mouse, but that is better 
than having the woman hang a mouse 
on your eye in a moment of anger. And 
perhaps they did get the bends from 
picking up dropped handkerchiefs, but 
that wasn’t any worse than the bends 
they are getting these days dodging the 
girlfriend’s right hook. I’m afraid they 
started something they can’t finish. 

The only solution to the problem 
that I can see is for the boys to get to- 
gether now and start campaigning for 
the Return of the Clinging Vine. Of 
course, the first couple of times you 
assist your girlfriend out of a taxi or 
up over the curb, she will no 
doubt give you a dirty look 
and crack: “What do you 
think I am? A cripple?” But 
keep on showering her with 
attentions, and pretty soon she 
will start pulling her punches. 
Just be wary, and keep work- 
ing at her until she gets soft. 

Anyway, the time is now 
ripe for a big change. I think 
we women all realize that fact 
since some dumb dodo got up 
this idea about girls going fif- 
ty-fifty with the men on ex- 
penses. After paying for her 
own theatre tickets once or 
twice, even the most indepen- 
dent woman feels that equality 
is not all it’s cracked up to be. 
Nossir, when it comes to 
spending money, every wo- 
man is at heart a clinging 
vine. 

So to work, men, while 
we're weakening! We may not 
be such good clingers at first, 
our muscles will get in the way. But 
we'll learn, brother, we'll learn. 


Swan Song 


I can’t be 
Complacent 
When you're 
Adjacent. 
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How to jointhe _ 
Mouth-Happy Club 








JOHN: The initiation is quite simple. You pledge 
to smoke through one pack of Spud ... the 
Club’s own cigarette. Then you report back to 
the Committee of One... (that’s me...) and 
tell what you discover. 


HOWARD: I’m game... and I'll start right now, 
with one of your Spuds. 


FINALE 


HOWARD: I’m reporting back, Mr. Committee. 
At first, the menthol taste was quite strong. But 
it soon disappeared and I got a grand, cool, clean 
taste. And then I discovered greater enjoyment 
of good tobacco. Sure, that’s it... Mouth-hap- 
piness. 


* Membership over 2,000,000 mouth-happy smokers. 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20c 


(30c¢ IN CANADA) * THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 











Hail, the Hero! 


HAT a day it was—regular foot- 

ball weather. The air was crisp 
with that autumnal snap that added zest 
to football games. Well, here he was 
at last on the field. Oh, how he had 
worked and slaved to make good. His 
great day had come at last. Little did 
the thousands up in the overcrowded 
stands realize what it meant to him to 
be ready to go into action. Even the 
folks were coming up to see him make 
his debut as a regular. And he would 
show them that he was the real stuff. 
Looking back over the years in his 
mind, he saw again the days when he 
was nothing but a fourth string man. 
Things had changed now, and he had 
really won the right to wear the colors 
of his school. 

The rest of the boys were now com 
ing up and taking their places on the 
line. At last the big game was about to 
begin and at last he was to go into 
action for his Alma Mater. A lump 
came into his throat as he realized that 
his day had come. A shrill blast—the 
signal to start. At last the big moment. 
The Bandmaster’s baton came down 
and our hero started to play his piccolo 
as he never played it before. 


Goodness no’s. 


Old Lady: Here’s a dollar for you, 
my good man. 
Tramp: Lord bless you, lady; if ever 
there was a fallen angel, it’s you. 
Northwestern Pui ple Parrot. 








“I hear you and the leading lady 
are on the outs.”’ 


Electrician: “Yeah, it was one of 
those quick change scenes with the 
stage all dark. She asked for her tights 
and I thought she said lights.”’ 

Ohio Sun Dial. 
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COLLEGE PARADE 


My boy, beware of the baby stare, 
Because if it’s a bluff, 
She knows too much—and if it’s not 
She doesn’t know enough. 
—Penn. Punch Bowl 





oe s— 


“If one more explorer puts a 
on me, I’m gonna scream!” 
—Cornell Widow 





bow tie 


“Daughter, your hair is all messed 
up. Did that young man kiss you 
against your will?” 

“He thinks he did, mother.” 

—Chicago Phoenix. 





Webster says that ‘“‘taut” 
tight. I guess 
I've been taut 
quite a bit in 
this school, af- 
ter all. 

Green Gan- 


der. 


means 





Then there 
was the absent- 
minded pro- 
fessor who for- 





Why I’m glad the season is over 


HE thinks halfbacks are what they 

put in tennis dresses and swimming 
suits, and that sidelines are what actors 
say to themselves. She wonders when 
there is a gain made through the for- 
ward wall ‘cause she heard Drake 
students specialized in a heavy line. 
She says football must be the most in- 
telligent game because so many college 
men play it. 

She thinks the Notre Dame shift is 
an invention of General Motors, and 
the interference is connected with radio 
broadcasts of the game. She has a 
vague idea that a passing game is to 
let your partner start bidding, and that 
a touchback is to return borrowed 
money. 

When I asked her if she liked to 
cheer she said she never did that; that 
no matter how ridiculous the team 
might play she wouldn't cheer at them 
because they were in there trying their 
best. She says if she can’t praise she 
just keeps quiet, and boy, how she 
praise on my mind! 

—Notre Dame Juggler. 





“We better get this dog out of 
here.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, that man said to stop pooching 
on his property.’"—Penn. State Froth. 
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got to write a 
$3.50 textbook 
to sell to his 
classes. 
—Wam pus 
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Oh, lady, wherever you are and whatever your age, he sweet. Be sw eet quick deodorant with the pleasant taste. Rinse the mouth with it 
in thought. Be sweet in manner. And above all, be sweet in breath. For every morning and every night— and between times before social or 
halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the unforgivable social fault. Its presence business engagements. Listerine instantly conquers odors that ordi- 
nullifies every other charm you may possess. The one way to make nary mouth washes cannot hide in 12 hours. It puts you on the polite 
sure that your breath is beyond reproach is to use Listerine, the and acceptable side. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis,Mo.,U.S.A 


LISTERINE 


QUICK DEODORANT THAT ENDS HALITOSIS 
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‘re all hard at wor 


ynfully): “Yus! We're layin’ my mate's ca 


LOCAL BUSYBODY: “So you 


WORKMAN (Se¢ 


igging a hole, are you?” 


nary to rest!” 


—The Humorist (London) 




















E don’t recommend a rumble seat as the ideal 


setting for the enjoyment of life, but LIFE helps to 
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smooth out things no matter where you are.. .. Why not 7 
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become a regular subscriber? Right now is the time, be- / 
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THE THEATRE 


By DON HEROLD 
Who Was Carried Off the Stage at the Age of Six 


T would be fun if all the magazines 
would try revues or musical shows, 
following Ballyhoo’s example. 

Imagine: The absence of anatomy, 
the chaste choreography and the long 
flounced pantalettes in the Aflantic 
Monthly Antics of 1932. 

The sedate and sexless rumba of 
Harper's High Jinks. 

The dance of the paper patterns in 
Delineator’s Delineations of 1932. 

The one-line dialogues in 
The Neu Y orker Yoo-Hoo’'s, 
with dowagers talking about 
tripe and garbage men dis- 
cussing caviar. 

The bulging muscles of the 
adagio dancers in Physical 
Culture’s Cape rs. 

And the first act finale in 
the Ge ographical Ret jeu é 
Gadabouts: “Let's all board 
the boat for Afghanistan, Mes- 
opotamia, Greenland, Ecua- 
dor, Siam, Venezuela, Uru- 
guay, Zanzibar and Zulu- 
land!” 

(LIFE avers here and now 
that it is not the man behind 
the goings-on in Life Be- 
gins.) 

Ballyhoo of 1932 might 
better have been a production 
of The Plumbers’ Gazette, so 
entranced is it with matters of 
drainage. I hardly know what 
there will be left for next 
year's Ballyhoodlums to dis- 
cuss, now that they have ex- 
hausted skatology. Perhaps dandruff 
and perspiration, in the grand manner. 

Ir seems to me that Willie and 
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Audience-proof cabinet in which 


LIFE’S new critic will descend into 
the coryzasphere of the theatre. 


Eugene Howard wore out at the Win- 
ter Garden about fifteen years ago, and 
they seem seriously anachronistic with 
Russell Patterson’s delightful back 


drops and costumes. The fact is, the 
Howards never were exactly my fa- 
vorite comedians; they invariably give 
me the feeling of being dragged in off 
an East Side sidewalk and sold an 
ill-fitting suit of clothes against my 
better judgment. 





the magazines put on revues. 


HE telephone rang. 
“Go see who that is,” I said to 
my thirteen-year-old daughter, Doris. 

“It’s LIFE,” she called. “They want 
to know if you'll be their dramatic 
critic, 

“Oh shoot, that means I'll have to go 
to the theatre. Ask them if they don’t 
need a stamp editor or a pet editor.” 

“They say ‘No’,” called Doris. 

“Ask them if I get time-and-a-half 
for last acts, and can a guy call his soul 
his own.” 

“They say ‘Yes’,’”” called Doris. 

“Ask them if they have tried every- 
body else, including Alexander Wooll- 
cott.”” 

“They say “Yes’,” called Doris. 

“Then go and ask Mamma what she 
thinks about it.” 


In a few minutes Doris called, 
“Mamma says it’s your own fu- 
neral.”’ 


| jens department will henceforth be 
open to bribery. I promise a “good 
notice” to any producer who will give 
me fifteen seats to his production. | 
shall occupy the center seat in this 
group and thus isolate myself to some 
extent from chatterers, cellophane 
crinklers, bronchial soloists and coryza 
addicts. 


_ I die, I want to go to a 
Howard Dietz review. 

Why is it that most businesses must 
get the touch of an outsider to get any- 
where? The wall paper manufacturers 
go on forever making lousy looking 
wall paper, because they 
know too much about it. 
Revues were awful until How- 
ard Dietz came in from the 
outside and gave them an am- 
ateur touch. 

But in my eternity, I would- 
n't mind if Clifton Webb 
were elsewhere, and a couple 
of torch singers with him. 
(How that boy can dance, and 
how I hate it! Diseased danc- 
ing, I calls it.) 

Flying Colors is my idea of 
an excellent evening after a 
dull day at what used to be the 
office. It is not edited down 
to that mythical moron for 
which most shows are built, 
it has Arthur Schwartz music 
which sticks to the ribs on 
first hearing, it has Howard 
Dietz lyrics which are worth 
the perking of an ear, it has 
Norman Bel Geddes scenery, 


A chorus girl from the Atlantic Monthly Antics—if all and it has Charles Butter- 


worth, who could be all the 
comedians in all the shows in 
town, for all I care. 

I wouldn’t be surprised to see the 
colored race take the theatre over body 
and soul someday. They're born to 
it. They invariably fulfill perfectly 
William Gillette’s definition of good 
acting, that is, of creating the illu- 
sion of doing the thing for the first 
time. The colored singers and dancers 
in Flying Colors work as if they didn’t 
remember they were in the same show 
the night before. 

Of one thing I'm proud. When the 
first curtain went up on the usual mob 
of civilians milling about a subway 
kiosk or something, I spotted one girl 
and said “She won't be in the chorus 
very long.” She wasn’t. In about five 
minutes she was out doing a solo dance 
and running away with the show... . 
meet Vilma Ebsen. 

Six people in the third row were too 
drunk to come. 
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BURST out with cold inferiority 

perspiration when I think of previ- 
ous occupants of this spot . . . Metcalfe 
and Benchley. God help me! But I 
mustn't think of them; that way lies 
madness. God help me! 


HE hero in The Stork Is Dead is | 


the type of man who, when the tele- 
phone rings, says to his valet: “If that’s 
a woman, I’m out.”’ 

A valet in a play is somebody for the 
leading man to talk to when the stage 
is empty. 

The Stork Is Dead is (or was) a 
nasty little postcard of a play, need- 
lessly adapted from the German or 
French (nobody is quite certain) by 
the Hattons. In the second act, dainty 
Ethel Norris squeaks to manly Ross 
Alexander, ‘““We've been married two 
weeks and I haven’t had a shudder.” 
I whispered to my companion, “We've 
been here two acts and I haven’t had 
a shudder; let’s scram.” 


ARL CARROLL'S old friend, the 

wolf, won't be around his door 
again for a long, long time, thanks to 
his having put on the best Vawities of 
his career. 

Will Phyffe, alone, is worth $3.30 or 
$6.60 or $39.60 of anybody's money 
(who has it or who can get it on the 
Morris Plan). And that gang of im- 
ported Helen Jackson girls is worth an- 
other bunch of jack. (They're the swift- 
est kickers I've ever seen and could 
lick the tar out of any Notre Dame 
team that ever lived.) 

Then there is Helen Broderick, this 
writer's pet ingénue, and the incorrigi- 
ble Milton Berle, who makes me berle 
with mirth, plus Harriet Hoctor, plus 
Andre Randall and Edwin Styles and a 
lot of other people pretty fine to have 
around for the evening. 

If it comes to hocking your chattels, 
Max Wall's stunt of sewing his fingers 
together is worth the family davenport, 
and Keith Clark's cigarette act is worth 
a coonskin coat. (I'd like to know where 
he buys those pre-lighted cigarettes.) 


HE best se- 

rious show 
of the season 
to the date of 
writing this is 
the Group The- 
atre’s Success 
Story, though I 
wish it hadn't 
gone and got 
so Groupy and 
throat - clutchy 
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Wonder where Dan- 
icl Frohman qets 


those  5-inch stiff 
white collars? 








He is calling You! 





You are likely to think of the tele- 
phone from your individual point 
of view, as a convenience, as a ne- 
cessity, as a means of transmitting 
to others your own thoughts and 
your own desires. 

But your telephone is of equal impor- 
tance to those who wish to get in touch 
with you. Right now as you are reading, 
someone, somewhere, may be calling 
you. It may be merely a friendly greet- 
ing ... or news of importance to change 
the course of your life. 

“Have dinner with us tomorrow.”. . 
The greater part of social goings and 
comings are maintained by telephone. 
“Come quickly! You are needed.”... 


In crises and emergencies the telephone 





ae 


is indispensable. “That contract is en- 
tirely satisfactory.”... Wheels of indus- 
try move in direct response to messages 
received by telephone. 

In a moment your telephone may ring. 
It may be a call from across the street, 
across the continent, across the sea. As 
you receive this message, of vital impor- 
tance or mere daily detail, you share in 
the benefits of the great chain of com- 
munication which links up the activities 
of the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


and hair-teary and nose-runny in the 
last act. 

It is profound as long as it remains 
trivial, but when it becomes profound 
it becomes a bit trivial. 

John Howard Lawson has done some 
high and handsome writing in this 
play, and Stella Adler, Luther Adler 
and Franchot Tone do some of the 
decade’s best acting. 

Why is it that the gold digger bad 
woman on the stage is always played 
walking around, and never sits down? 








Worth an Evening 


ANOTHER LaNncuaGeE—Glenn Anders, Mar- 
garet Wycherly, Laura Straub, John Beal; 
Booth, W. 45. 

Crean Att Wires!—Thomas 
Times Square, W. 42. 
CounseELLor-At-Law 
outh, W. 45. 

Ear Carroiy Vanities—Broad way, Broad- 
way at 53. 

Fryinc Cortors—Clifton Webb, Charles 
Butterworth; Imperial, W. 45. 

Or Tuee I S1nc—Gaxton, Moran, Moore; 
46th Street Theatre. 
SuccessStory—Group ;Maxine Ell 01, E.39. 
ZiecreLp’s SHow Boat—Casino, 7th Ave. 
at 50. 


Mitchell; 





Paul Muni; Plym- 
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Editor's Note: Highly diversified reports of the new Ger- 
j Madchen in prompted us this 
month to pre sent two critical vieu points, in the hope that 


man picture Uniform” 


movie-goers might glean from them something tangible 
; . . P J } } 

and authoritative as a basis upon which to judge lhe mean- 

ing of the picture. Mr. Evans’ review appears below; an- 


L appears in the next column. 


other, by a young German, 


EW YORK is a funny place. You can try your best 

not to be influenced by it, but you will be. For in- 

stance take this picture ‘“Midchen In Uniform.” If I 
had seen this film seven years ago in St. Augustine, Florida, 
where I was living, I wonder if my reactions would have 
been the same as they were a few nights ago. Maybe I can 
make the point clearer. 

Four or five nights a week for the past seven years I have 
been going to New York movie theatres. In three of these 
houses, the Paramount, Capitol and Roxy, you are offered 
the best variety talent the country affords . . . but regardless 
of how good it is there are times when the very superlative- 
ness of the darned thing gets you down. I am not suggesting 
that other citics do not enjoy this excellent entertainment 
a steady diet of sophistic ition in this 


also, but you get 
man’s burg. And by so- 
phistication | don’t neces- 
sarily mean attractiveness. 
(In fact, if you look it up, 
you will find it in the same 
category with fake, feign 


and fabricate.) 


UT along comes “ Miad- 

chen in Uniform,” 
bringing with it the simple 
directness in treatment that 
has never failed to elicit 
raves from the critics; and 
by raves I mean third-de- 
gree hysterics. The more 
caustic the reviewer, the 
more extravagant the 
phrases he has conjured up 
to describe the direction, 
the photography, the act- 
ing. Personally I think 
some of it is the reaction of 
blasé experts to something 
“different”, and the fervid 
appreciation of a movic 
that actually has news 
value. When you think of 
the hundreds of movies 
that are just so much morc 
film, you can’t blame the 
boys for getting worked up 
into a journalistic fit over 
this one. 

In my opinion ‘Miad- 
chen In Uniform” is beau- 
tifully directed, beautifully 
written, and acted to a 
degree that approaches per- 
(Continued on next page) 
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THE MOVIES 


BY HARRY EVANS 








“Chateau Thierry?” 
"Nope. What Price Glory.” 





Jan Mayer, who, as guest critic, wrote the following review, 
was educated in Belgium and Germany, and combines an 
understanding of American humor with a typical German 
directness and appreciation of detail. He here presents the 
opinion of a person who understands the German language 
and customs, a knowledge of which is most assuredl y neces- 
sary fully to appreciate a talkie done entirely in German. 


T is a rare occasion when you leave a moving picturc 

house with the sensation of having witnessed a really 

great performance, but “Madchen in Uniform” strikes 
me as one of the greatest pictures I have ever seen. I am 
talking particularly of foreign productions since, as a for- 
cigner, I have always been especially interested in films pro- 
duced abroad. 

A story about women in which not a single man appears, 
written by a woman, directed by a woman; yet a strong, tensc 
drama without a moment of dullness. This may well mean 
that a long needed feminine touch of softness will invade 
the German films of the future. The industry must surely 
recognize a force that has made a picture that is so tre. 
mendous in its simplicity of action, in its straight for- 
wardness and its human appeal. 

To understand fully 
“Madchen in Uniform’ it 
seems tO me you would 
have to be somewhat fa- 
miliar with the city of Pots- 
dam—the location of thc 
play—which used to be the 
seat of Prussian militarism, 
and of Spartan schools, en- 
deavoring to make heroes 
out of man and 
woman. Each girl in this 


every 


exclusive school belongs to 
the aristocracy, most of 
them daughters of noble- 
men soldiers. 

As the film unfolds it 
becomes a direct challenge 
to a theory of education of 
a ruthless régime which 
tends either to deaden fem- 
inine instincts completely 
or drive them into unnat- 
ural channels. 


F you can picture this 

cold atmosphere, you 
will understand the need 
for affection and love the 
student Manuela expresses 
so sensitively. A mother- 
less child grown up in un- 
sympathetic surroundings, 
living in care of her Prus- 
sian aunt, who is imbued 
with that sense of duty that 
leaves no margin for emo- 
tions; such a child is 
brought to one of those fa- 
mous institutions that used 
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HE’S BACK! 


SINBAD, the loveable mutt who 
romping his way 


has_ been 
through Life for the past 5 years, 
makes his second appearance in 
print. At the clamorous demand 
of Sinbad fans, 
scattered all over the country, 
SINBAD was published last year. 
Now come further adventures in 
SINBAD AGAIN! Once again 


the irrepressible pup dashes into 


of thousands 


our lives, tracking mud over our 
floors, worrying our slippers, 
pleading to go out, begging to 
come in, greedy, clumsy, destruc- 
tive, loveable; death on cats 
unless they show fight; savage 
defender of the home, nuisance 
and indispensable friend; loved 
by thousands, prototype of all 


the loved mongrels in the world. 


Here is your chance to recap- 
ture permanently all the fun 
you've had this year with Sin- 
had in the pages of Life. 


The ideal gift for everyone from 
six to sixty. Sinbad is scratching 
at your door. Have a heart! Let 
him in. It only costs you $2.00, 
(Sinbad himself mindful of the 
depressed state of the national 
pocketbook has _ reduced his 
price this year.) 


LIFE, 60 East 42nd St., New York 


Dear Sinbad: Send me copies of 


your book. Here’s my check for $.......2...... 


Name 


Address 


Lil 








George Ar- 
| clause put 
| tract, calling 


| weeks of re- 


to be the pride of prewar Prussia. 
For the first time since the death of 


| her mother, she encounters a woman 
ready to understand her emotional na- | 
| ture, thoroughly human and sympa- 
| thetic. The teacher, Fraulein von Bern- 


burg, can not help make an exception of 
Manuela who in a fit of exuberance 
could not refrain from crying out to the 
world, that she has discovered love. The 
exception the teacher makes for this pa- 
thetic creature arouses the suspicion of 
the superior, who, utterly glacial and 
unemotional, has no room in her heart 
for the most natural and justifiable hu- 
man expressions. This very delicate 
subject handled with the utmost deli- 


cacy and tact is a masterpiece, con- | 


vincing from beginning to end. Man 
“L o 


| New York cinema critics have ex- 


pressed broad hints that there is a sug- 
gestion of unnaturalness in the affec- 
tion between student and _ teacher. 


There is no such thing, and this is a | 
creation of their own imagining, or | 


lack of knowledge of the German 


| language. 


It would be impertinent of me to try 
to say whether or not Americans will 
like this film. The English subtitles are 
intelligently written and explanatory to 
a fine degree considering their infre- 
quence. I can well understand the pub- 
licity which preceded the film from 
Europe. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

fection. What is more, the English 
titles by my friend Donald Freeman 
have been chosen and interpolated with 
a deft, intelligent touch. But I couldn’t 


understand the conversation, and be- | 


cause I couldn’t there were times when 
the action seemed to drag. In spite of 
this I liked the picture because it has 
great naturalness and simplicity. And 
that is the reason you will like it... 
if you do... and I do not guarantee, 
as many critics do, that you will like it. 





liss had a 
in his ‘con-| 
for two 
hearsal for \ ' 
each scene 


before it is 
shot ? 
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And that’s no 
Political Bunk! 


F THEE we sing! Big and little sha- 

vers! Repeal all shaves that smart 
| and sting! Shave yourself cool, cool, 
| cool. From Maine to Texas, Ingram’s 
Shaving Cream is the all-year-round can- 
didate of men with close-cropped chins 
and satisfied smiles! 

Ingram’s has two styles of containers. 
The jar is a money saver. The tube is liked 
| for its handiness. But inside they're ex- 
actly the same. 

Both are primed with three unusual 
| elements that make Ingram’s act like a 
| shaving cream, a lotion and a skin tonic 

all in one! No other shaving cream offers 
this soothing service to your skin! 

Go to your druggist and get a jar or 
a tube. But if you don’t want to buy 
| before you try, send in this coupon and 
|a 2c stamp, and help yourself to ten 
| cool shaves. 





BrisroL-Myers Co., Dept. E-112 
| 110 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 
| I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves. 
I enclose a 2-cent stamp. 


| Name a 





| Street a aa 


| City 











BOOK MARKS 


By Idwal Jones 


HE Chevalier de Brant6me, when 
Te composed his not-too-reticent 

“Dames Galantes”, prayed that 
his opus would not only divert but 
would entirely strip mystery from wo- 
men. It still diverts the savant in his 
closet, but what good does it do him 
outside? A little, if it helps him keep 
away from them. 

The moral I get from ‘The Elegant 
Woman” by Gertrude Aretz—the best 
and most glittering opus of its kind 
since Brant6me—is "Ware the species! 
Elegance in woman is a masked and 
deadly engine of seduction. It is as- 
sumed with that terrible purpose. I 
know. I have read this book profound- 
ly, and with a new light, clinging to 
the hand of the erudite and gossipy 
Frau Aretz. I shall 
never, henceforth, be 
rushed by any high- 
powered, low-bodiced 
Dulcinea, redolent of 
ylang-ylang, in the next 
salon I attend. I shall 
know what all her 





front is for. 

But as for any prag- 
matic good I drew 
from the volume 
well, it would be like 
my applying for the 
post of chauffeur of a 
Rolls-Royce after an 
intensive study of an 
ad of a Rolls-Royce. It 
will probably run over 
me, in the end. But I 
know what it is for. 


RAU ARETZ’ out- 

line of elegant 
damsels—with a few Thermidor she- 
rowdies and concert-hall grisettes and 
lionesses like Lola Montez thrown in 
—is a delightful and exhaustive 
chronique scandaleuse of the well- 
dressed and well-perfumed females 
from Mme. de Pompadour on to our 
own charming, tanned crop-heads. Tells 
all about their technique—how all their 
expensive loveliness is but the Chopin- 
esque covering of cannon with roses. 
It's a good book for a week-end at a 
country house, and the pictures are nice, 

wy though I don’t know 

£4 why Josephine 
Baker and Renoir’s 
bovine models 
‘ should be dragged 
* in. Harcourt, Brace 










publish this intellectual aphrodisiac. 


“ EATH of a Fleet” (Coward-Mc- 
Cann) ought to make a great 
splash. Langhorne Gibson and Paul 
Schubert deserve bronze medals for 
their talent in getting out the most ex- 
traordinary naval book of the World 
War. It deals with the scuttling of the 
Kaiser’s armada at Scapa Flow—the 
most despairing geste of the whole con- 
flict. Told in short-sentence prose, with 
utter simplicity and precision of facts, it 
gives you the entire episode, from the 
revolt at Kiel, where the admirals threw 
up the sponge to the Bolsheviks, to the 
last bubbles and the impotent fury of 
the British admiral when he found 
nothing left of the Imperial fleet. 








“I'm sorry, sir, but that’s not the way we do things here 


at Bradford Arms.” 


OVELS of the last fortnight I 
found pretty hard going, all save 
Pitigrilli’s “The Man Who Searched 
for Love” (McBride). I have read 
nothing half so wittily fantastic, though 
true in philosophy, this year. The hero, 
a Parisian judge, insults his colleagues, 
elopes with a brainy equestrienne, 
turns clown, and after a dozen sur- 
prising affairs, becomes a judge in the 
heart of Africa and is comfortably 
philosophe until a forgotten charmer 
comes along again. Mix up Colette and 
de Gourmont, some Chartreuse and 
W. J. Locke, and you get a hint of 
Pitigrilli. You had better read this for 
there won't be anything like it for ever 
so long. 
To achieve that sour, morning-after 











mood so striven for by some of our 
ultra-Russian realists, try dining on gin 
and tripes 4 la mode de Caen, or else 
read “From Flushing to Calvary” 
(Harcourt, Brace) by the talented Ed- 
ward Dahlberg, who writes on under- 
dogs. This time they are a trio of ghast- 
ly dull folk in a cheap tenement op- 
posite Calvary cemetery, living in a 
miasma of installment debts, radio, hot 
dogs, matrimonial ads, illegal opera- 
tions, penny-cadging. Clinical writing, 
but at moments with a scintilla of 
beauty. Snide life, snide people—but 
Dahlberg’s power holds up except 
when he goes Joycean towards the end. 

Ernest Hemingway is clinical, too, 
in “Death in the Afternoon” (Scrib- 
ner’s), ostensibly a complete treatise on 
the art of bullfighting, but underneath 
a disquisition on death, the Spanish 
mind, homosexuality, books, etc., done 
with a big, loose dithyrambic sweep. 
It will give the prud- 
ish a bad time. Per- 
haps Hemingway is all 
wrong on this bull- 
fighting business. It 
may mean no more 
than does prizefight- 
ing amongst us. You 
couldn’t imagine Mr. 
Santayana, Ortega y 
Gasset or anybody of 
taste and sense going 
to see a plug-ugly kill 
a male cow, even if he 
does wave his cape and 
skip like Loie Fuller. 
But the subject does 
give Hemingway a 
chance to show him- 
self off as extra-virile. 
Leave that to the 
psychoanalysts to ex- 
plain. There’s a lot of 
photographs bunched 
in the middle of the book, some of saw- 
bones fixing up matadors that had got 
horned. Still, the tome has a grand za- 
za air, like the chorus in “Carmen.” 





OR Lee Simonson, the virtuoso of 

mise en scéne, I have a great re- 
spect, as who hasn't? He knows the 
theatre. His settings are better than 
Gordon Craig’s or almost anybody 
else’s, and what's more, he produces 
them. His “The Stage is Set’ (Har- 
court, Brace) is all about what he knows 
of the stage. It is stimulating and 
meaty, and the section on “The Play- 
wright and the Spoken Word” is the 
best thing of its kind since Mencken 
wrote “The American Language.” 

Albert Bigelow Paine, I am sure, is 
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A corner of a Suite Living Room 
in the 


| Fifth Avenue at 61st Street 
NEW YORK 
+> 
CHOICE SUITES 
AND 
| Single Rooms 
for the Season or for 
| Transient Visits 


| CHARLES PIERRE, Managing Director 





Hotel L Lrecte 
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Instant relief and the en- 
tire corn safely removed 
in 2 days! These thin, 
soothing pads remove the 
cause; heal sore toes; pre- 
vent blisters. 100% safe. 
At drug and shoe stores. 





CARTOON BOOKS 


Winkle, Moon 
toons 
trated catalog, 


Mullins. Each box 











eps CORNS 





Tillie the Toiler. Jiggs and Maggie, Mutt and Jeff, Winnie 
%k contains over 150 Car- 
price 50 4 each, five for $2.00; all postpaid. Illus- 


Union Sales” co. "740 W. Madison Street, Chicago, tll. 










For transient 
visits or yearly leases 







Furnished or Unfurnished 





AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
WITH A DISTINGUISHED 
RESTAURANT 








125. East 50th Street 
New Yor 
Wallaee K. Seeley 
Mer. 










ONE TO FIVE ROOMS ¥V 








| not at all an authority on the theatre 
nor the cinema, or if he is, he doesn’t 
divulge it in “Life and Lillian Gish” 


(Macmillan) which tells all about the 
lovely actress of “Broken Blossoms” | 
and the Griffith pictures. Somehow, it | 


doesn’t quite come off. It is the kind of 


life that Horatio Alger, with the help | 


of press-agents, would write for the 
Woolworth movie magazine. 


Recommended 


rice Magre; Dutton: A bed-book on the 
promulgators of the higher life, the 
Albigenses, St. Germain, Apollonius 
of Tyana, Cagliostro and even Madame 
Blavatsky. Not scholarly, but nice, quiet 
reading when you are in the mystical 
mood. This happens sometimes. 

Shy Cinderella, Wilson Collinson; 
McBride: High life in Long Island, 
wherein a broke, but moral, show-girl, 
becomes housekeeper to a rich bache- 


| lor. It couldn’t be lighter. 


The Sleepwalkers, Hermann Broch; 
Little, Brown: Sumptuous canvas of 
Germany from 1888 to 1918. A trilogy 
for those who liked Romain Rolland. 

Farewell to Reform, John Cham- 
berlain; Liveright: An absorbing out- 
line of Liberal movements in America. 
One thing about them, they die almost 
as soon as they are hatched. But we 
are prone to think the next will live. 

Earth Horizon, Mary Austin; 
Houghton Mifflin: The Education of 


| Mary Austin, a candid and stimulating 
| self-portrait. 
| Sterling and the Carmelites are in this 
| pageant, seen in retrospect from exile 


D‘ Scholls Zino-pads 


Jack London, George 


in New Mexico. 








“Well, Benny, we're in the 
hands of the receivers!” 


Magicians, Seers and Mystics, Mau- | 











YOUR HAIR NEEDS 



















HEAD DOWN, fin- 
gers going hard, 
50 seconds of 
massage with Vi- 
talis—and circu- 
lation quickens, 
natural oils re- 
turn, hair gets 
healthy! 

















coMB and brush 
—for 10 short 
seconds more. 
| What a differ- 
ence! Your hair 
falls easily into 
place, and it’s 
alight with life 
and lustre! 





we’ 


Now your hair 
can’t ruin your 
looks. Yourscalp 
is healthy, your 
hair well- 
groomed, attrac- 
tive. You’re 
ready for the 
’ most critical 
A. ukad eyes! 


Your good looks can depend very largely on 
the good looks of your hair. 

And to have good-looking hair, keep your 
scalp healthy with a 60-Second Workout twice 
a week with Vitalis! 

Its pure vegetable oils, rubbed into the hair- 
roots, will restore life and lustre to your hair 


| without making it look at all like patent- 
| leather. Try it and see what a difference it 


makes! Druggists and barbers have Vitalis. 


Vitalis 


KEEPS HAIR HEALTHY 
AND HANDSOME 


Ask your Barber 


Your barber knows his business 
and he sees the condition of 
your scalp. When he says you 
need Vitalis, take his advice! 
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THE WOMAN’S SLANT 


By Alice Hughes 


Frozen American Gesture 


F the world should suddenly end at 

about 7 o'clock some evening, and 

we were all congealed as we stood, 
hundreds of thousands of us would be 
found in what has unconsciously be- 
come a typical American gesture. We'd 
be balancing a tray of cocktails with 
one hand, and kicking the swinging 
kitchen-living-room door open with 
one foot. 

Unless we had gone mod- 
ern, saved the scuffing of toe 
against door, and had in- 
stalled instead the infra-red 
invisible light beam which 
miraculously and __ silently 
opens doors as soon as a per- 
son brushes past some photo- 
electric cells. These same 
cells, applied in the region 
of the family refrigerator, 
can be made to ring a warn- 
ing bell so that any wife can 
tell when her husband is 
about to sneak a snack from 
the ice-box. Wanamaker's 
shows this unseen door-open- 
er in its Wonder House. 
Lip Service 

How many times have wo- 
men refused to buy a dress in 
a store because they see the 
smudge of lipstick left by the 
last tryer-on somewhere near 
the neckline! The trail of the 
lipstick has crossed so many 
sales that stores have decided 
to take themselves out of the red by 
binding women’s mouths with a lip 
guard the while they slip in and out 
of contemplated costumes. This is a 
tape of special porous ribbon which 
binds the lips and snaps about the head 
with a rubber band. It’s the Lidas Lip- 
guard, and the Roddy Shop on Broad- 
way uses it. A fresh piece of ribbon 
is inserted for each customer. If she 
prefers, she can don a cellophane hel- 
met which not only protects the dress 
from lipstick, but saves the hair from 
being tousled. 


This Month’s Madnesses 
a seat clips to keep girls’ 


dresses clamped above the knees, 


preventing wind-tossed skirts and free- 
ing the hands from constant clutching 
toward the hemline. (Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia. ) 

Scarlet after-dinner mint lozenges 
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which tint the tongue and mouth lin- 
ing, thus making the teeth seem whiter 
by contrast. 

Silk stockings scented with cherry- 
blossom perfume. 

Brassieres built on piano wire, with 
an uplift motif. (Best & Co., N. Y.) 


Easy Squeezing 
A NATION of button-pushers, the 


Russians call us. Life is so simple, 


“But Modom, you should have Seen me be ore I 
, —_——- 


used it!” 


they sneer, when all Americans have 
to do is snap an electric button—and 
now it is even easier than that. Spoiled, 
weary Americans, too tired even to cut 
the morning orange in half and hold 
it firmly over the whirrer of the electric 
juice extractor, may now save them- 
selves such strenuous efforts. A new 
machine has appeared at Lewis & 
Conger, New York, whereby the whole 
orange, peel and all, is dropped in; a 
lever is pressed, and out flows a stream 
of clear, strained orange juice, free of 
pits, pulp and with no bitter tang from 
the skin. 


Big Mouth 


One 108-pound movie queen has 
wiped out the poets’ conception of 
women’s tiny rosebud mouths. Joan 
Crawford, who made a virtue of a ne- 
cessity by painting her over-large mouth 
a dripping, sensuous red, has aided the 


cause of lipsticks more than she is 
credited. Girls who are Crawford-crazy 
are now as apparent as were last year's 
Garbo-maniacs. Their livid lips, paint- 
ed twice as big as life, are as siren 
shrieks. 


Do They Bite Their Nails? 


Manicure their fingers, and they'll 
be so lost in admiration over the pink- 
glossed tips that they'll stop biting 
their nails. This advice from Best & 
Co., Fifth Avenue’s specialty shop for 
children is more human than sprinkling 

the small fingers with cay- 
enne pepper or swathing the 
thumb with a hot, sticky 
bandage. Women, from the 
cradle up, will do more for 
vanity than for any other 
cause, 


That Tantalizing Tilt 

That flippant, slightly tip- 
sy look women have acquired 
in the new one-eye-blinker 
hats is so admired by men 
that they have had the same 
effect put into their own mil- 
linery. The off-the-face hat is 
now a feature the John 
David men’s shops bait hat 
customers with. This coy, 
now - you - see- Me- now- you- 
don’t angle in felts and fe- 
doras for men, together with 
the casual, lounge-y London 
drape tailors are sewing into 
their clothes, should make 
them pretty irresistible to 
women. We gals had better 
learn to safeguard ourselves 
against the blandishments of 
males, now they are beginning to learn 
the art of teasing and suspense in their 
gct-up. 


Don’t Dress 


OME dining in this day when con- 

ventions are maintained more in 
the breach than in the observance is an 
elastic affair. Don’t believe your hostess 
when she says ‘Don’t dress.” She prob- 
ably means she'll dress her prettiest, 
and it’s just too bad if you've taken her 
literally and appear wearing just any 
old thing. A way to straddle this “don’t 
dress” issue is to wear one of those 
“semi-demi” dresses; one which, in a 
pinch, could slip out of its jacketed in- 
formality and become a dinner or dance 
frock. Stern Bros. has slews of these 
semi-demis. This kind of costume is 
fine, too, for speakeasy dining, and a 
night club later. 
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EVERY MAN 


SAYS: 





THE outstanding feature of Squibb Shav- 
ing Cream is the fine way it makes your 
face feel. 


Instead of the dryness and the smart- 
ing of an ordinary shave, a once-over 
with Squibb’s brings a cool and refresh- 
ing comfort that lasts all day long. For 
Squibb Shaving Cream contains a spe- 
cial ingredient that has two definite ac- 
tions: It helps the razor — making it 
glide more smoothly and easily. And it 
replaces oils essential to the comfort of 
the skin. This new comfort is the extra 
value that Squibb’s gives you! 

Try this modern shaving cream. Ask 
your druggist for a free trial tube or 
send 10c for a generous guest-size tube 
to E. R. Squibb & Sons, Squibb Build- 
ing, New York. 


SQUIBB 


SHAVING CREAM | 














anos DOG BOOK FREE, 


~ | WHY WAIT TILL | GET 
@ | SICK ? SEND NOW! 


Almost all puppieshaveWORMS 
and many die from them through 
neglect. Nothing retards the 
growth of puppies or more easily 
makes them a prey to fits and 
distemper than worms, Glover’s 
famous Guide Book tells you 
how to recognize the symptoms 
and how to treat for worms and other common ail- 
ments of dogs. The chapter on DISTEMPER alone 
—the most dreaded of all dog 
diseases— is invaluable to every 
dog owner. Mail the coupon 
TODAY for Glover’s 48 page 
free Guide Book. 

Bulletins on Cats or Foxes or 
Rabbits will be mailed on 
tequest. Our Veterinarian will 
answer your questions on any 
animal ailment FREE, 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., = 
Dept. F, 119 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of Glover’s 48-page 

Guide Book on Diseases and Feeding of Dogs. 


pn 
Address 




































City and State 


GLOVER’S 





IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 





FRESH AIR FUND 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


(Continued from page 27 


Estate of H. M. Bradley, Derby, 
Conn. ;, : 
se = 3). eee 
Marie C. Zangrandi, Westerly, 
Te SEPA LA amen 
O. A. Silhouette, California............ 
W. L. Clayton, Houston, Tex......... 
Mrs. Robert F. Griggs, Waterbury, 
2 a ee tae 
Wm. H. Walker, Flushing, N. Y. 
Mrs. A. R. Trench, New Brighton, 
5. I 


3. 
eS} ee 
Camp Winnicut Church Collec- 
tions, Centre Harbor, N. H. ...... 
N. B. Coghill, Berkeley, Cal. ........ 
Mrs. G. G. Ackerson, Hackensack, 
Sis. I aiaiiashieahaistiaceisthcailiscasticaiilated 
C. A. Donnelly, Philadelphia........ 
Counselors of Lire’s Girls Camp, 
Branchville, Conn. 
William L. Rech, Maplewood, N. J. 
George Whitney, Jr., New York.... 


| Robert Bacon Whitney, New York 
| Martha Phyllis Whitney, New York 


Elizabeth Beatrice Whitney, New 

York 
H. C. Hawkins, El Paso, Tex. ........ 
Mrs. H. A. Clark, Fredonia, N. Y. 


| Edith May Hartshorn, New York 
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Rancho Yucca Lomia...................00.0 
Mrs. Wm. H. Button, North Hero, 

L_, RR SRE ee Sree one 
Helen A. Lohman, New Haven.... 
C. C. Van Liew, New York............ 
Mrs. Wirt Wright, Evanston, III. 


| Bobby Wikem, Honolulu ............ 





“Rancho Yucca Loma,” additional 
Edith D. Brower, Plandome, L. I... 
Peter Nicholas, Syosset, L. I. ........ 
Mrs. Henry Hoagland, Lake Ar- 
rowhead, Cal. 
Lt. D. A. Newcome, Portland, Ore. 
J. Bennett Wood, Buffalo............ 
Girls of Merrymeeting Camp, Bath, 
BILD, saoicnnntistientntesdnicianenbeiessinncntoies 
R. Engelhard, Louisville, Ky. ........ 
Mrs. Wm. Hyde Rice, Kauai, 
Hawaii 
The Zinsser Children, Hastings on 
“9 Seer 


bh t  "f 2% eee 
| Point 0’ Woods Church, Point o’ 
, a a ES eee ene 
Mrs. W. E. Hope, New York........ 
Wells Fargo Ostrander, Seattle, 
TI: ‘ccc castsiminbdinhnntacniniaselodncenece 


“From a Navy Junior’”’.............0000+ 
Margaret B. Jamison, Greensburg, 


C. T. Barker, Weston, Mo. ............ 


TOTAL $22,185.36 
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13th Anniversary 
Recalls Day When 
“OldSmokey Failed 


Marked turning point 
in smoking career 
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LiFE also acknowledges with many thanks 
receipt of two dozen small salt shakers, with 
salt, from the Worcester Salt Co., of New 
| York. 





| packages to pound hu- 


| can receive a free sam- 


of Lakeland, Florida, reached the turn- 
ing point of his smoking career. He was 
stopping at the Palace Hotel in Aberdeen, 
Scotland. Following a delightful lunch in the 
grill, he returned to the lounge. Then it 
was “old smokey” failed him; his “special 
mixture” was hot and unsatisfying. But a 
fortunate failure it proved to be—for on 
that day he discovered Edgeworth. Here 
is Mr. McKay’s own story: 

Lakeland, Florida 


January, 1932 
Larus & Brother Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

February 3d next marks the thirteenth 
anniversary of my introduction to Edge- 
worth Plug Slice. 

I struck up an acquaintance with a man 
named Andy in the grill room of the 
Palace Hotel, Aberdeen, Scotland. After 
an enjoyable luncheon together we re- 
paired to a cosy corner of the lounge, 
there to regale ourselves over our coffee 
and smokes, I brought out old smokey, 
and filled up with my then favorite 
blend. Somehow or other, old smokey was 
like many a bank account today—not 
drawing very well. I mentioned to my 
pal that even my special mixture was 
getting pretty hot on the tongue. There- 
upon Andy asked me if I had tried Edge- 
worth, and I replied that I had never 
had that privilege. 

“Then,” said he, “let’s walk down to 
Peter Mitchell’s, where you will find a 
tobacco that will never bite the tongue.” 

Since that time till now, and I reckon 
until they make better, Edgeworth has 
been and will be my preference, In the 
plug slice form it lasts longer, I believe, 
than in the ready-rubbed form. It keeps 
that necessary atmosphere of moisture 
better than any other tobacco I have 
tried. And as it doesn’t burn away quick- 
ly into a powdery form like many others, 
it satisies all the more. 

Yours very cordially, 
G. McKay 
Mr. McKay found Plug Slice his favorite 
form of Edgeworth. It is available, how- 
ever, inanother form too—Ready-Rubbed. 
In either form, it is a blend of choice 
burleys with the natural savor sealed in. 
It comes in all sizes 
from 15-cent pocket 


midor tins. Several 
sizes come in vacuum 
sealed tins. 

If you would care to 
try this tobacco at the 
maker’s expense, you 


ple packet of Edge- 
worth by dropping a 
line to Larus& Brother 
Co., 113 S. 22d St., Richmond, Va. Make 
it a point next Wednesday evening between 
10 and 10:30 (E.S.T.) to listen to the 
Edgeworth radio program, “The Corn Cob 





| Pipe Club of Virginia.” It is broadcast over 


| a coast-to-coast network of the National 


Broadcasting Company. 
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HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
1. This is due for a shake down soon. 1. Hard left-overs. 
7. The Man of the House. 2. They say there's strength in this. 
13. You'll weep over this. 3. A mere trickle. 
14. A way to pass out. 4. A denial in terms. 
16. A high class brawl. 5. A useful article to crossword puzzle- 
17. A collection of rivers. makers. 
18. These are opposed to virtue 6. Class. 
20. A working man's get-up 7. An etcher. 
21. A big shiner. 8. The end of a comparison. 
22. This makes you strong 9. What a hunter always takes. 
24. Dry grass. : 10. All strung up. 
25. Where to go when it rains. 11. A white swamp bird. 
26. A ceremonious affair 12. A give away. 
27. A sweet bread. 15. Not so hot. 
29. The last things in haste 18. One thing we can be sure Hoover will 
30. A meat rack. do. 
31. No talk. 19. Try this on your piano. 
33. You won't find anything here 22. Trees without leaves. 
35. A thing apart. . 23. To live barely. 
36. These get all the dirt. 26. Blow-ups. 
38. Pains. 28. This involves something. 
39. What actors like to hear. 30. A nudist action in the present. 
10. No give away in this. 31. Liquid spoils. 
41. A bender you can take the children 32. Found around a ballet dancer. 
on. 34. An old sticker. 
i2. This means pleasure for cats 35. Art that stands by itself. 
13. A brick bakery (Plural). 37. A Big Time in the Parliament Build- 
45. The source of much Dry discontent ing. 
17. A good part. 10. This goes with a drink in Scandi- 
i8. How one finds you in the Bible navia. 
50. A stroke of disappointment 11. A low viewpoint. 
51. Matinee parties. 12. Locks interlocked. 
52. It takes pull here. (Abbr.). i4. Popular national network. 
53. This always gets on top. 16. Sickening. 
55. Sticking to the facts, i7. A big cut-up. 
57. Always on foot. i9. Water sheds. 
58. In football shape. 51. Misteps. 
60. Dutch bloomer. 52. A wind mill. 
61. The only thing daughter can make 54. Shades of brown. 
now. 56. The last man to go to Harvard. 
62. A Russian preserve. 57. Insipid. 
64. This occurs when a fat man bends over. 59. Tell this to the judge. 
65. A perfect devil. 61. Night fall. 
66. The fundamental thing. 63. A double negative (Abbr.). 
67. Water falls. 65. On the make, 












































QUEERESPONDENCE 


Conducted by Professor 


Gurney Williams 


First Prize Winner 
EAR Prof: Has any loan compan) 
made good on its promise of 
lending up to $300 on your signature 
only?—Harold Timm, lowa City, 
Towa. 

Dear Harold: Yes; in Chicago 
there is such a company. All the client 
has to do (if he has resided in Chicago 
most of his life) is sign his name to 
a long document containing the name 
of his bank, business connections, 
status of local charge accounts, names 
of several social acquaintances and 
nearest relatives, amount of real es- 
tate, insurance, and furniture paid for, 
daily consumption of alcohol, and 
name of person to notify in case of 
accident. Then, in less than thirty days 
he is given $20 which is on the way, 
at least, up to $300. 


Second Prize Winner 

Dear Prof: What is the correct name 
for, and is there any commercial value 
in, the small pieces of wooly stuff that 
collect in suit pockets?—]John Du fhe, 
St. Lambert, Quebec. 

Dear John: The correct name for 
this stuff is pick, and a suit over two 
months old invariably has its pockets 
picked. Pick pockets are common in 
large cities and when discovered are 
sent in a wagon to the cleaners. As to 
its commercial value, there is no money 
in picked pockets. Other names for 
pick are woofy, pflug, and stuff, none 
of which means anything. 


Third Prize Winner 

Dear Prof: Has any one successfully 
brushed his teeth in the basin provided 
for the purpose by the Pullman Com- 
pany?—]. P. Tyler, ]r., Boston, Mass. 

Dear J. P.: Edward T. Haas, of New 
York City, accomplished this in 1926 
at great loss of dignity while travel- 
ing from South Bend, Ind., to Ruther- 
ford, N. J. He secured a large gasoline 
funnel and a length of garden hose, 
placed the funnel in the Pullman basin, 
attached one end of the hose to the 
water supply tank and put the other 
over the edge of the funnel, and 
scrubbed his teeth. So many of his fel- 
low passengers crowded around to 
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Let’s tatk turkey |) i 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL things which can’t be found any- 
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oAna AVENUE + 49TH TO 50TH STS + NEW YORK 


Our new winter rates are the lowest in 
years. Which means the whole family can 
enjoy a glorious Thanksgiving at relatively WA tJ RF - ASTO R lA 
low cost. Your own family turkey . . . and LD ‘ 


no trouble. Entertainments. Bridge. Golf 








in the stimulating salt air. Riding. Squash. 
Ocean decks. No reduction in the famous aie men say, It’s 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall comfort and serv- 

ice. Come for the holiday week-end. Garage. good judgment to stay at The Waldorf.” They refer 


Write or Phone 4-0141. ’ 
not only to personal prestige. They mean the tre- 


American and European Plans mendous service-establishment. It does 


ATLANTIC cITyY where else at any price. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 1932 PRICES 
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RED CROSS NEEDS YOU 
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one, 


PLAZA 
New York 


SAVOY-PLAZA 


Reservations for the 
NATIONAL HOTEL of CUBA 
may be made of the 


and SAVOY-PLAZA 


Ideally located on Fifth 
Avenue at the entrance 
to Central Park, The 
Plaza and The Savoy- 
Plaza offer the highest 
standards of hospitality 
... everything to make 
your visit an enjoyable 


The COPLEY-PLAZA, Boston 
















































HENRY A. ROST 
President 
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JOHN D. OWEN 


‘FRED STERRY 
President 


































LIVE IN THE NEW 
SMART CENTER OF 
NEW YORK 


800 sunny, outside rooms. Every room with 
bath, shower and radio. Adjacent to Grand 
Central and B & O Bus Terminal... only a 
few minutes from Pennsylvania Station. In 
the midst of the theatrical district and the 
fashionable shops. 


Nothing finer in hotel accommodations 
at these rates 


SINGLE ROOMS from $3 to $5 per day 
weekly from $18.00 

DOUBLE ROOMS from $4 to $6 per day 
weekly from $24.00 


Oscar W. Richards, Resident Manager 


BuO EEE 
MON TCLAER 


Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N. Y. 























LIFE’S 
DOG CALENDAR 
for 1933 


ECOGNIZE Sinbad up there? He’s in 
china, now, and stands (or sits) four 
inches high. Wouldn’t you like this doggy 
replica of Edwina’s popular pup? We're 
giving one FREE with each copy of the new, 
1933 DOG CALENDAR, just off the 
press. 

LIFES ANNUAL DOG CALEN- 
DAR has become a very popular institution 
with dog lovers; this year there will be more 
of a demand than ever because of the at- 
tractive combination offer. Yet the price re- 
mains ONE DOLLAR. Better let us fill 
that Christmas gift order now, before our 
limited supply is exhausted. 


LIFE, 60 East 42nd St., New York 
Here is $ Mail calendars and 


china Sinbads to: 























watch the feat that the porter had dif. 
ficulty in throwing Haas off the train. 


Fourth and Fifth Prizes 

Dear Prof: What is the use of writ. 
ing the word Fragile on parcel post 
packages?—Bienvenido _ Potenciano, 
Manila, P. I. 

Dear Bienvenido: No use, no mat- 
ter what you write.* A man in Phila- 
delphia once sent a mirror marked 
Unbreakable, and a pair of old Army 
blankets marked Fragile, to his son at 
the University of Michigan. The mir- 
ror arrived in perfect condition and 
the blankets were torn to shreds. 

*(An aspiring artist of Altoona, Pa., once 
wrote Do Not Bend on some of his efforts anil 
mailed them to a New York magazine. The postal 
clerks bent every effort.) 

. 

Dear Prof: Why is drug store sand- 
wich lettuce always wilted ?—William 
C. Follen, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Dear William: Wilted lettuce is the 
invention of David Wilt, a soda jerker 
of St. Louis, who observed that his 
sandwich customers did not eat their 
lettuce but threw it on the floor where 
it was crushed by passersby. It was to 
eliminate the crunching noise of crisp 
lettuce that Wilt conceived the idea of 
running it through a hot clothes 
wringer before serving. Pretty silly 
idea, but there you are. 


BE A QUEERESPONDENT! This de- 
partment will pay twenty dollars in 
prizes each month for the best questions 
received from readers. There are no rules— 
no time limit—all you have to do is write 
your questions on a postcard or sheet of 
paper and send them to Prof. G. Williams, 
Lire, €0 East 42nd St., New York 
The winning questions of the month will 
be answered in this department, and prizes 
will be awarded as follows: 


For the best question $10 
Second prize $5 
Third prize $ 3 
Fourth and fifth prizes, each $ 1 


Read this month's QUEERESPONDENCE 
and then send in your questions. Send in 
as many as you like—at any time. 
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The night club fiend goes to heaven. 
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Confidence — and Cash 

“The N. I. A. training has taught me 
how to write a good news story, and 
why it should be written that way. 
By applying this knowledge I was 
enabled, before quite completing the 
couree, to sell a feature story to Screen- 
land Magazine for $50. That resulted 
in an immediate assignment to do an- 
other for the same magazine. I am now 
doing fiction and have had one short 
short story published. Previous to en- 
rolling in the N. 1. A. I had never writ 
ten a line for publication, nor seriously 
expected to do so.” Gene E. Levant. 
2600 Wilshire Bivd.. Los Angeles. Cal. 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the le: ist 
bit of training, under competent guidance 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
some time when you will awaken, all of a 








sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 
If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 


Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our times, the 
egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the new spaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their 
background and their confidence as nothing 
else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
Journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based 
l on the New York Copy-Desk Method. 
It starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week you 
receive actual assignments, just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. A group of 
men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruc- 
tion. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy someone else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that 
has a thrill to it and which at the same time 
develops in you the power to make your feel- 
ings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awestruck by fabulous stories about million- 
aire authors and therefore give little ye 
to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can 
often be earned for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc. — things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Apti- 
tude Test. This tells you whether you pos- 
sess the fundamental qualities necessary to 
successful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring 
it without obligation. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


f- corte 


| Newspaper Institute of America | 
| 1776 Broadway, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
lw riting Aptitude Test and further informa- | 
| tion about writing for profit as promised in | 
| Life, November. | 
Mr. 

| Mirg, } ovnesssesssesseeesneenneennenssesnnecnnecnssennennecssncesees | 
| Miss | 
| Address ~ f 
| (All correspondence confi lential. No salesmen | 
76K362 will call on you.) J 





Proofreaders at Play 


“A man who treated her that way 
should be forced to 14marry her and 
support and care for her!’—Los 
Angeles paper. 


Preceding the ceremony Miss Lillian 
Hart played a group of organ selections 
and during the plighting of the cows 
played “I Love You Truly.” —Indiana- 


polis News. 


STUDENT NURSES TO GET DIPLO- 


MATS.—Knoxville (Tenn.) News. 





Symptoms of Prosperity 
WANTED—To trade sousaphone 
triple valve tuba horn for second-hand 
baby carriage. 
—Hollywood News. 


NOTICE—I want a good work 
horse or mule. Will trade you a good 
piano. Must have one. I. K. Lewis, the 
piano man, 2111/4 Main Street. 

—Texas paper. 
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In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT = EASE 


OCTOBER SOLUTIONS 
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cash in on rhymes — 











Eases the Journey 
back to Health 


VICHY 


CELESTINS 


long known to the 
medical profession, 
is extensively pre- 
scribed in stomach 
and liver affections. 


This natural alkaline 
mineral water from 
the Spring at Vichy, 
France, the famous 
health resort, is ob- 
tainable from your 
druggist or grocer. 


American Agency of French Vichy, Inc. 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 
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IT'S A GOOD 
The manufacturers of Burma: 
wey Shave (No brush -~ No lather) 
desire to buy fifteen jingles for 
ty tong use on the Burma - Shave signs 


: next year. $100.00 will be paid 
AND BUST ‘EM [| for each jingle accepted. All 

FFF jingles must be in our hands be- 
7 fore December Ist, 1932. Earn 
BURMA- SHAVE some easy Christmas money, 
and have a lot of fun doing it 


Me). Send today for complete details 

= of contest and free manual on how 
Q FLICKER] to write Burma-Shave jingles 
Burma Vita Co., 2019 East Lake 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

































- Adds that cer- 
" tain something to ginger 
ale! A tonic . . a flavor 
+ an appetizer! 
Send 25¢ in stam for 
Halt full-size 50e bettie. Ad- 
L-! P. 


dress Dept. le 
Offer Box 44, Baltimore, ‘Ma, 
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ELL sir there ain’t anything in the 

world that’s perfect. I’m a carpen- 
ter by trade. I’ve examined a board fer 
knot holes only to git it in place and have 
a windshake crop out. Of course some things 
are perfecter than others, but fer instance 
you take even these little chocolate tablets. 
They taste good, and they work easy but 
conscientious, and they ain’t habit-formin’ 
—but they’ve got jest two flaws. 

One flaw is a mother can’t make the 
children behave by sayin’, “I'll give you a 
dose of medicine if you don’t watch out.” 
She has got to find some other threat be- 
cause the children like these little tablets. 
The other flaw is from the young ‘uns’ view- 
point. They enjoy their medicine so much 
they don’t git any nickel fer takin’ it! 


Che 


Those ‘little chocolate tablets’’ — Ex-Lax — changed 
medicine time to candy time for millions of kiddies. 

No more nasty medicines! No more bribes! They 
don’t get any nickel for taking Ex-Lax —but the little 
fellows are more than willing to sacrifice the money 
for the sake of those delicious little chocolate tablets. 

You can’t do anything that will mean more to 
your children than teach them to keep ‘‘regular.”” 
And keeping ‘‘regular’’ means having at least one 
thorough bowel movement every day. Ex-Lax will 
keep them ‘ regular.”” 

And as delightful as Ex-Lax is for kiddies, it’s 
just as effective for grown-ups. There’s no better 
laxative and none that employs a safer principle. 

Gentle and effective —not habit-forming — Ex-Lax 
is the ideal laxative. At all druggists. 1oc, 25c, Soc. 


Keep ‘‘regular’’ with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 


Name.... 


Address 
Mail this coupon to Ex-Lax, Inc., P.O. Box 170, wel l2 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. “ 
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GENII 


__ GABA (we knew his signa- 
ture would fool you) did the cover 
| this month, using soap, silk, sponge 
rubber, wood, paper, and we forget 
what all else. He not only designed and 
dressed the figures but he cut and 
shaped (out of thin wire) miniature 
hairpins for Miss Liberty! . . . Dra- 
matic criticism isn’t new for DON 
HEROLD—he did it for six years once, 
and he says he’s glad we've started him 
rushing around again to opening nights, 
even if he did have to buy an opera hat 
and a stick... . JEFF MACHAMER’S 
Polly is drawn from a model whom we 
met the other day. Mmmmmm!.. . 
ROBERT DAY is 
almost our favorite 
artist. He wanders 
in once a month, 
says'‘Hyuh ?”’, drops 
a dozen drawings 
on our desk, and 
wanders out again. 
We like people who 
don’t dawdle. ... 
ALBERT VIALE, 
with Foreign Le- 
gion service behind 
him, doesn’t look 
like a comic artist 
but he’s one of the 
best. And no one 
laughs harder at his 
drawings than he 
does... . A good 
many of DORO- 
THY McKAY’S 
ancestors were 
clergymen, so the 
Wilbur and Thad- 
deus pictures are a 
natural for her... . 
IDWAL JONES 
doesn’t spend all 
his time reading 
and writing about 
books. He’s a first class cook and his 
onion soup is known for miles around 
—especially when he’s concocting it. 


APPLAUSE 
HE local newspaper business man- 
ager who titled his circulation state- 
ment “A Report of the Fizzle Year 
Just Ended.” . . . Mrs. J. B. Richard- 
' son of New Orleans, who says she al- 








Lester Gaba 


SUCH IS LIFE! 


ways forgets to put out the empty 
bottles for her milkman, sends us 
the following note, which she found 
wrapped around a bottle of cream: 
"Mrs. Rich 5 or 6 days I only pick out 
1 borl. Ples I need more. Can I have it. 
I thank you. Theo.” . . . The story of 
the Princeton freshman who wanted to 
start his Christmas vacation a day 
earlier and who wired father in St. 
Louis asking whether he should come 
home direct or take a more roundabout 
trip by way of Chicago. When he re- 
ceived an answering wire the freshman, 
assuming a worried expression, pre- 
sented himself at the Dean's office. 
“There seems to be trouble at home,” 
he said. “I've just had a telegram from 
my father.” The Dean looked at the 
slip of paper. 
“You'd better go 
at once,” he said 
sympathetically. “I 
hope it’s not too 
serious.” As the 
youth left the office, 
he — complacently 
tucked the  tele- 
gram in his pocket. 
The message was 
terse: COME 
STRAIGHT 
HOME. .. . Tony 
Balcom and some 
of his Westport 
pals invented a new 
one, of interest to 
practical jokers. 
Idea is to fill a 
large box with 
broken glass, china, 
and old metal, load 
it into a car and 
drive past a house 
where a dinner par- 
ty (to which you 
have not been in- 
vited) is in full 
swing. As you drive 
by the parked cars, 
blow the horn, yell in a slightly drunk- 
en manner, and dump the box over- 
board. Tony says the laugh comes when 
the dinner guests rush out to see who 
has smashed whose car. 
eo 
PEEVES 

Depression jokes . . . Artists who 
bring in drawings of mammoth females 
captioned: “Travel is so broadening!” 

—The Editors. 
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Behind the Goalpost..or on the soyad fne? 


oh MY 























UST as you get more enjoyment from a football game when 
you have good seats—so you get more pleasure and more value 
from your car when you use Ethyl Gasoline. Ethyl develops all 
the extra performance of your motor. It doesn’t call time out 
for warming up on cold mornings or overheating on long 


drives. It’s the all-season, all-round, all-American gasoline. 
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ETHYL 


wail VE 
DIFFERENCE 


LEADING oil refiners add Ethyl 
fluid to their good gasoline to form 
Ethyl Gasoline. Inside the engine of 
your car the Ethyl! fluid controls 
combustion. It makes gasoline de- 
liver more power and less harmful, 
wasteful heat. That is why Ethyl 
makes your car run at its best every 
minute and at the same time saves 
money on engine wear-and-tear, 
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THE NEW higher standard of 
quality—adopted by every oil 
company that sells Ethyl Gasoline 
—makes it an even greater value 
than before. It widens still further 
Ethyl’s margin of superiority over 
regular gasoline. 

















FREEZING MORNINGS de- 
mand Ethyl’s quick-starting pow- 
er. Ethylis the correct winter fuel 
—the correct fuel for every season 
of the year because the gasoline 
with which Ethy] fluid is mixed is 
specially refined to fit the weather 
in which it will be used. 





GASOLINE that is to be mixed 
with Ethyl must pass tests for all 
the qualities of good gasoline. Then 
Ethyl fluid is added in prescribed 
quantity to make that gasoline de- 
liver its power smoothly —evenly— 











safely — bringing out the best per- 
formance of your motor. After the 
finished Ethyl Gasoline is released 
for sale, samples are collected daily 
from pumps in all parts of the 
country. 
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YOU ARE ALWAYS getting the 
right motor fuel for your car when 
you stop at the pump that bears 
this Ethyl emblem. You're sure of 
value for your gasoline money when 
you buy Ethyl. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. Ethyl 
fluid contains lead. 


NEVER PARCHED - NEVER TOASTED 


CAMELS 
are always 


FRESH? 


WITCH to Camels and learn 
S the mildness of a fresh, 
cool-burning cigarette. A blend 
of choice Turkish and mellow, 
sun-ripened Domestic tobac- 
cos, Camels are never parched 
or toasted, That’s why we say 
smoke them for one day, then 


leave them — if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


q* 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Made FRESH~-Aept FRESH 


Don’t remove the Camel Humidor Pack— it is protection 
against perfume and powder odors, dust and germs. 
Buy Camels by the carton for home or office. The 
Humidor Pack keeps Camels fresh 


© 1982, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 





